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THE TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP OF PENTECOST ISLAND 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


EADERS of Dr. Rivers’ now classic work on The History of 
R Melanesian Society are well aware of the careful considera- 
tion which its author bestows upon the anomalous termi- 
nology of Pentecost Island, and his attempts upon the basis of these 
data to account for those anomalies by postulating equally anom- 
alous marriages. Without undertaking an elaborate study of the 
whole Pentecost system as revealed in Dr. Rivers’ work the writer 
has recently made a partial examination of it and has observed 
certain facts which do not appear to have been brought out clearly 
by Dr. Rivers, facts which may point toward an interpretation 
different from that which Rivers gives. 

The Pentecost system may be represented as in the accompany- 
ing tables which give all its essential points. The people of 
Pentecost are divided into two exogamous moieties, and it 
appears that these moieties are further subdivided into segments 
which have force in regulating marriage, but Dr. Rivers was 
unable to learn much about these and I will pass them over, assum- 
ing for the sake of simplicity that the dual division is absolute. 
For the purposes of this discussion, whether the two divisions are 
simple or not does not concern us. The terms underlined in each 
of these tables are those which apply to persons in the moiety of 
the speaker; the others apply to persons in the opposite moiety. 
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A certain number of these terms are individual in application 
or have a very restricted usage. Such are bwaliga, habwe, bulena, 
atalaveraku, huri, tasala, and ahoa. Taking up the remainder we 
find that the use of nitu is governed by blood relationship, since 
both sexes apply it to own children regardless of moiety, and by 
extension to brothers’ and sisters’ children respectively. The term 
ratahi may be used in both moieties, but evidently its more natural 
and perhaps its original use is in the moiety of self. This prob- 
ability is strengthened by the appearance of an alternative term 
for the father’s sister, bilan barai. The term tama is bounded 
strictly by moiety lines. It is applied solely to men in the moiety 
opposite from self and seems to have been used for a great number 
of men in that moiety. On the other side the terms tuaga, tihi, 
hogosi, tarabe, and aloana are limited to men and women of the 
speaker’s own moiety, and in each case sex is also distinguished, 
except that the first three alter with a change in sex on the part of 
the speaker. Up to this point, we have found but five terms which 
set apart classes of persons of a defined sex and of the speaker’s 
moiety, although one other (ratani) should perhaps be added to 
them since it applies rather to members of the speaker’s moiety 
than to those of the opposite. On the other side we have found 
but one term so used for a class in the opposite moiety, a term 
moreover given to males. 

Now, turning to the two remaining Pentecost terms, sibi and 
mabi, we find them put to the following uses: 

Sibi is used: 
(1) for the sister’s husband by both sexes, 
(2 


(3) for the husband's sister by a woman, though there is another term, 
(4) for the husband’s mother by a woman, 


for the husband's brother by a woman, 


(5) for the husband’s father by a woman, according to one account, 
(6) for the father’s mother and the mother’s father by both sexes, 
(7) for the father’s father by both sexes according to some. 

Mabi is used: 
(1) for the brother’s wife and the wife’s sister by a man, 
(2) for the wife’s brother by a man, though there is another term, 


(3) for the brother’s wife by a woman, though there is another term, 


(4) for the son’s wife, by a woman, 
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(5) for the son’s wife by a man, according to one account, 

(6) for the son's child by a woman, 

(7) for the daughter’s child by a woman, 

(8) for the son’s child by a man, according to some accounts, 

(9) for the mother’s brother’s wife. 

Dr. Rivers appears to have assumed, in his consideration of these 
terms, that their application to the grandparent and grandchildren 
respectively was fundamental. I wish, however, to call attention 
to the exceedingly anomalous manner in which they are employed 
to cover those relations. So far as the writer’s experience of the 
terms of relationship employed by primitive people goes it is usual 
to find, among those having clans or gentes, one term for grand- 
mother, one for grandfather, and one for grandchild, each often ex- 
tended tocover many persons. The distinctive thing about them is, 
however, that they are not used to mark clan or moiety differences. 
‘‘Grandfather”’ and ‘“ grandmother”’ are used for males and females 
two generations back in two different clans or moieties. Some tribes 
do indeed have a single term for the grandparents, and again we 
find sex distinguished in the grandchildren. I do not, however, 
know of a case in which these particular terms were employed to 
mark off groups in the father’s clan from those in the mother’s. 
Nor does Dr. Rivers in his Oceanic work appear to have found 
anything different in most of the islands which he has investigated. 
In his present work the only exceptions are the interior of Viti 
Levu, where there is sometimes a term for each grandparent, and 
Pentecost. In Pentecost particularly there is a’strong tendency in 
this very direction. Thus the word sibi is used unquestionably 
for the father’s mother and the mother’s father, both of whom 
must belong to the opposite moiety, while there is a difference of 
opinion regarding its use for the father’s father, and it is not em- 
ployed for the mother’s mother. The term mabi is applied by a 
woman to her son’s child, who must be of the opposite moiety, 
while she calls her daughter’s child &#hi. On the other hand a man 
calls his daughter’s child mabi, while it is uncertain whether or not 
his son’s child should be so called. This result at once raises a 
question whether the terms sibi and mabi were not properly used 


for classes of persons of the moiety opposite from self. And on 
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going over the tables we find our suspicion confirmed. In six cases 
sibi is applied to individuals of the opposite moiety and in nine 
cases mabi is so applied. In three disputed cases only sibi and 
mabi appear to be used for persons of the speaker’s own moiety. 
This assuredly is not accident. Again, we observe that sibi is 
applied more often to men than to women and mabi more often to 
women than to men. Sibi is applied to men in five cases, including 
two disputed cases, and to women in three cases, including one case 
in which there is an alternative term. Madi is applied to women in 
six cases, including two doubtful cases, to men in one disputed case, 
and to individuals of both sexes in three cases, one disputed. The 
evidence here is not strong, but worth considering at least in the 
case of mabi. It is to be noted that the disputed cases always 
agree either in moiety or sex with the expected. Thus of the three 
cases in which the use of sibi is disputed or in which there are 
alternative terms two apply to males of the speaker’s own moiety, 
while the third applies to a female of the opposite moiety. Of the 
four cases in which the use of mabi is disputed or in which there 
are alternative terms one applies to males of the opposite moiety, 
two apply to females of the speaker’s moiety, while the fourth 
covers both sexes and applies to the moiety of the speakers. 

These facts taken in connection with the poverty of terms that 
can be used exclusively for classes of individuals in the opposite 
moiety, especially the almost entire absence of such terms for 
women, lead me to suggest that sibi and mabi may be primarily 
collective terms applied to men and women respectively in the 
opposite moiety. Mabi would then be the only term which could 
be used solely for the class of women into which a man could marry, 
for we have seen that neither ratahi nor nitu includes only persons 
of the opposite moiety and nitu is indefinite as to sex. Consulting 


the terms connected with marriage it will be noticed that they are 


clear on two points, one that a man calls his brother’s wife and his 
wife’s sister mabi and the other that a woman calls her husband’s 
brother and her sister’s husband sibi. My suggestion is that sibi 
connoted originally, or at least primarily, a group of males of the 
moiety opposite from one’s own and mabi a group of females of 


| 
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that moiety with whom the women and men of the speaker’s clan 
might marry. 

Tuaga was used by a man for his elder brothers and a woman 
for her elder sisters, and tihi was used in the same way for younger 
brothers and younger sisters respectively. The only other terms 
which may apply solely to men of the moiety of self are tarabe and 
aloana, the former given to the mother’s brother, the latter by a man 
to his sister’s son—but perhaps also by a woman to her brother’s son, 
although Dr. Rivers does not give the data for this relation. The 
Pentecost islanders then have chosen to extend the term tuaga 
over the maternal grandmothers and the term thi over daughters’ 
children. That is the only interpretation the use of such terms 
requires, and it explains sufficiently why the maternal grandmother’s 
brother is called hogosi, a matter puzzling to Dr. Rivers. Why 
they chose to accept these terms with the connotation placed upon 
them by women instead of that placed upon them by men, I do not 
pretend to say, any more than I pretend to say why they used these 
particular terms instead of extending the terms farabe and aloana. 

Although not precisely parallel certain terms of relationship 
in Creek and Chickasaw show that an exogamous group such as | 
have postulated may include grandparents. In these tribes both 
the paternal and the maternal grandmother are called by precisely 
the same term as the father’s sister, and along with the father’s 
sister all of the women of the father’s clan. All of the relations 
included agree in sex but differ in clan, for while the father’s mother 
belongs to the same clan as the father’s sister, the mother’s mother 
belongs to one’s own clan. But while the Creek and Chickasaw 
have chosen to apply one term to all of the women of the father’s 
clan and to all of the women in the speaker’s clan two generations 
back of him, the Pentecost islanders have chosen to keep one term 
for members of the opposite clan two generations back of self 
but have not preserved the distinction of sex. In the same way 
thev have chosen to preserve the distinction of clan in the second 
generation below the speaker but have not preserved that of sex. 

To show the fallacy of the kind of reasoning indulged in by Dr. 
Rivers I will cite the terms which Creek and Chickasaw women 
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apply to their mother’s brother’s child and to their brother’s child. 
Both are called amosuswa, the term which men and women alike 
give to their grandchildren, and in accordance with Dr. Rivers’ 
procedure in such cases we would have to assume that it was 
customary for a woman to marry someone of the status of her 
maternal grandfather. Such a marriage is allowable, but in that 
case the woman’s mother, maternal aunt, and maternal uncle 
would be her stepchildren. The wife of her maternal uncle ought 
then to be known by the term she uses for her daughter-in-law, 
anhatisi, when as a matter of fact it is tcahatcawa, elsewhere em- 
ployed to designate the husband’s brother or sister, the sister’s 
husband or the brother’s wife. Since the uncle was of the woman’s 
own clan we must suppose that the resemblance in terms points to 
a time when a woman’s maternal uncle was her brother and at the 
same time her stepson. Moreover she calls her brother’s child by 
this same name amosuswa, which points to marriage with her own 
father or her father’s brother. Are we to suppose that she married 
her mother’s father and also her father’s brother, or that these two 
were once one and the same person? 

As a matter of fact marriage with the father’s brother was 
prohibited by the ancient Creek, and the feeling against endoga- 
mous marriages was very strong, too strong for us to suppose for a 
moment that marriages of the kind indicated could have affected 
the terms of relationship in any such manner as the one proposed. 
In short I have no reason to think that the terms which we find 
reflect any previous marriage customs. In a general way they do 
mark the presence of a clan system but that is practically all that 
can be predicated of them. It seems evident to me that the 
reason why a Creek or Chickasaw woman calls the child of her 
brother, and the child of her mother’s brother amosuswa is because 
she categorizes them with the child of her son. All share this in 
common that their fathers were men of her clan. It is also extended 
to those whose mothers were women of her clan except the children 
of women whom she calls mother or little mother, in which case 
they are brothers and sisters, and the children of those women 


whom she calls sister and who are in fact her own sisters, in which 


case she calls them sons and daughters. 
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Marriage between a classificatory grandfather and grand- 
daughter would, as a matter of fact, soon cease to have any meaning, 
since the generations would become inextricably entangled. So far 
as marriage with one’s elder brother’s granddaughter is concerned 
it is quite possible but unless prescribed by a rigid law of which 
Dr. Rivers has given no indication, it would occur in so few cases 
proportionately as to have practically no effect upon the terminology 
of the people. As to the remark of John Patutun, Dr. Rivers’ 
informant, that Pentecost was a place where “‘they married their 
granddaughters”’ it was evidently nothing more than an aspersion 
founded on his knowledge that men married women to whom they 
applied the same relationship term as to their granddaughters, 
nothing more. The fact that the bars are let down in a certain 
direction doubtless tends to induce the herd to take that course, 
but it does not follow that because they take that course they let 
the bars down. If the granddaughter or brother’s granddaughter 
happens to fall into the group from which a man chooses his wife 
he is more likely to select her than if she does not, but it does not 
follow that the systematic espousal of granddaughters was the 
cause of her being in that group. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RECONSTRUCTION FROM SURVIVALS IN WEST 
AUSTRALIA 


By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


VER since Tylor with far-reaching vision lifted the veil from 
iz primitive culture, “‘survivals’’ have figured as the one great 
standby of the evolutionist. Later, when the doctrine of 
evolution, in its application to culture, began to waver under the 
stress of accumulating ethnographic knowledge and deeper the- 
oretical insight, “‘survivals”’ were destined to bear the brunt of the 
attack directed by the critical ethnologists against the representa- 
tives of the orthodox school. It was shown that “survivals” 
could not be regarded as proof of a developmental process but 
merely as suggestive illustrations of such a process assumed at the 
outset; also that “survivals” were as likely to be prospective as 
retrospective symptoms. Meanwhile, the momentum of methodo- 
logical rigor is likely to carry one beyond the stage of critical doubt 
to that of dogmatic denial. For whereas “survivals’’ are misleading 
and furnish at best but a very dangerous tool, ‘‘survivals,”’ never- 
theless, undoubtedly occur; hence, if only proper care is exercised, 
they may not be excluded from the field of legitimate ethnological 
procedure. 

In the pages that follow I propose to examine the data furnished 
by A. R. Brown on the Kariera tribe of west Australia,! in an 
attempt to show that some of the data must be interpreted as 
survivals of conditions different from the present which existed 
at some time in the past. 


KARIERA SOCIETY? 
“The Kariera tribe occupies the coast of western Australia 
1“Three Tribes of Western Australia,’’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. XLII, 1913, pp. 143-194. 
2In the following account Brown's description will be followed as closely as 
possible. 
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from a point to the east of Sherlock river to a point east of Port- 
Hedland, extending inland for about 50 miles.’”’ The Kariera have 
many names designating localities. Often these names are de- 
rived from animals or insects by the addition of the ending -na, 
-adina or -indina. Ina number of instances the same name occurs 
in more than one locality. The territory of the Kariera comprises 
a number of local groups. Brown estimates very roughly that there 
may have been some twenty or twenty-five such local groups, that 
those of the coast occupied a territory of about one hundred square 
miles each, while those of the interior may have occupied from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred square miles, and that the popula- 
tion of a local group must have averaged not less than thirty indi- 
viduals. The local groups had no names. Every person belonged 
to the local group of his or her father. The territory of a local 
group with its entire flora and fauna was the common property of 
all the members of the group. Over that territory they could 
hunt at all times, while hunting on the territory of another local 
group could be done only on permission from the members of that 
group. This rule was rigidly adhered to in former times, and the 
punishment for its transgression was death." 

Within the local group the individual family, consisting of a 
man, his wife or wives, and their children, enjoyed a considerable 
degree of independence. Such a family would often travel or hunt 
by itself, or visit another local group and hunt on the territory of 
its host. Owing to certain traits in the composition of a local 
group, the nature of which will appear in what follows, marriages 
could not occur between individuals of the same group. The 
result of this was that in a local group the men, unmarried women, 
and children belonged to it by descent, while all the married women 
belonged by descent to other local groups. 

Every Kariera was a member of one of four social divisions or 
classes and married into a definite other one, the classes being 

1Cf. the highly interesting data on family hunting territories recently published 
by F. G. Speck: “ The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algonkian Social Organiza- 
tion,”” American Anthropologist, vol. 17, 1915, pp. 289-306; and “Family Hunting 


Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the Ottawa Valley,” Depart- 


ment of Mines (Canada), Geological Survey Memoir 70. 
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so arranged that every local group comprised two non-intermarrying 
ciasses, while marriages took place between two intermarrying 
classes of two local groups. The classes were named Banaka (A), 
Palyeri (C), Burung (B), and Karimera (D). Thus every local 
Pr group comprised either classes A and C or 
As SB. B and D, while the intermarriages and de- 
scent occurred as follows: A marries B, the 

children are C; C marries D, the children are 

\ A; B marries A, the children are D; and D. 


| a. + marries C, the children are B. Thus the 


‘ children always belong to the complementary 
54 


class of the father’s local group. 

It seems that all members of a local group were related by blood, 
and that the degree of such relationship was known by means of 
the genealogical records kept in the memories of some of the older 
men and women. There were also definite rules of behavior toward 
different relatives, and the individual whose relationship to the 
group could not be traced, toward whom therefore there were 
no prescribed rules of behavior, was a stranger, and his presence 
in the camp was not desired. Except in the case of children, who 
were called by personal names, relationship terms were used for 
addressing or referring to individuals. Despite the classificatory 
character of the relationship system, a clear distinction was made 
between close and remote relatives designated by the same term. 

From the point of view of a man the relationship system may 
be represented as in the accompanying table.’ 

The = in the diagram indicates marriage. A, A’, B, B’ (male), 
etc., and a, a’, b, b’ (female), etc., refer to the classes; A, etc.. and 
a, etc., indicating individuals other than ego or belonging to one 
of the ascending generations, while A’, etc., and a’, etc., stand for 
individuals younger than ego or belonging to one of the descending 
generations. The terms in the diagram have all wider meanings 
than the primary ones given. Thus mama applies also to father’s 


brother and mother’s sister’s husband; nganga to mother’s sister 


1 Brown's exceptionally clear diagram is reproduced in the text on page 469. 


—— | 
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maeli = kabali tami = kandari 
father’s father’s mother’s mother's 
father mother father mother 
A b B a 
mama = nganga kaga = toa 
father mother mother’s father’s 
D c brother sister 
G d 7 
kajaor = fiuba EGO kumbali = turdu or 
margara mother’s mother's mari 
brother brother's brother’s sister 
A daughter son a 
A’ b B a’ 
B’ 
maifiiga = ngaraia kuling = kundal 
son sister's sister's daughter 
D’ daughter son d’ 
c Cc’ 
maeli = tami tami = maeli 
son's daughter's daughter's son's 
son daughter son daughter 
A’ b’ B’ a’ 


and father’s brother’s wife; tami (in the second ascending genera- 
tion) to father’s father’s sister's husband; etc. It will also be 
noted that maeli is used reciprocally for father’s father as well as 
for son’s son and son’s daughter, tami for mother’s father as well 
as for daughter’s daughter and daughter’s son. 

From the diagram the relation of the system to marriage and to 
the classes readily appears. The proper person for a man to marry 
is his Auba, the daughter of any kaga and any foa. Whenever 
possible he will marry the daughter of his closest kaga and toa, 
that is, the daughter of his father’s sister, of his mother’s brother, 
or of both. Brown’s genealogies indicate that such marriages 
always take place, when possible. It appears then that the proper 


women for a man to marry constitute only part of the women of the 
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class into which he marries. Thus, if ego (male) belongs to class A, 
not all women of class B will be his potential wives; he will marry 
his #uba, but he may not marry his kabali nor his tami. Marriage, 
then, is regulated by relationship, while the class is an exogamous 
unit in so far only as among its women and among its women alone 
are found the potential wives whom the men of the marriageable 
class may marry. Again the extension of the relationship terms 
coincides with the class limits. Thus to a man (or woman) of 
class A, all the men of that class will be either maeli (A or A’), 
kaja (A) or margara (A’), while all the women of that class will to 
him be either kandari (a), turdu (a), mari (a’) or maeli (a’), and so 
on with the other classes. 

Elopements with women married to other men occurred. If 
such a woman was not a fiuba of her companion, she was, if caught, 
beaten by her female relatives, while the man was speared through 
the thigh. If she was a fivba, it was the duty of the husband to 
get her back. In such cases fights would ensue in the course of 
which one or both of the contestants might be killed. 


‘ 


Brown proposes the term “‘clan’’ for the local group constituted 
as described above, that is, a group of some thirty individuals 
related by blood, who have no group name, possess in common a 
certain territory within which they have exclusive hunting rights, 
and comprise two matrimonial classes, either A and C, or B and D, 
which do not intermarry, each of the classes marrying into one class 
of local groups with the complementary classes. Children belong 
to the local group of the father and to the opposite class. 

Each local group (‘‘clan’’) constitutes a totemic group with 
several totems. All the totems of the group belong to all its mem- 
bers. The same totems do not seem to occur in both “couples,” 
also an exceedingly small number of totems occurs in more than 
one local group. In every local group there are a number of talu 
or totemic centers which are often marked by a boulder or a heap 
of small stones. At these totemic centers ceremonies are per- 
formed, in which men and women participate, the headman of the 
local group plaving the principal rdle. The object of these cere- 


monies is the multiplication of the totemic species. Otherwise, 
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471 
however, the totem is in no way worshipped or even respected, nor 
are there any taboos. 

In a large number of cases the name of the place where a totemic 
ceremony is performed is derived from the totem by means of the 
suffix -na. Brown was able to persuade himself in a number of 
instances that the totemic species was particularly plentiful at the 
totemic center.' In other cases, again, a place name is similarly 
derived from a plant or animal particularly abundant about the 
locality, a‘'though no ceremony is performed, the animal or plant 


species in question not being a totem. 


KARIERA AND ARANDA 

While the description of Kariera society as here outlined does 
not in itself present any particularly striking features, it must 
appear peculiar to one familiar with Australian conditions. Before 
any further comparisons are indulged in, however, it will be well 
to correct two points in Brown’s presentation. 

According to the author descent of the class among the Kariera 
follows the father as well as the mother. He calls the groups 
A + Cand B + D couples or pairs, while the combinations A + D 
and B+ C are designated as cycles. He proceeds to state that 
“the children of a woman always belong to the same cycle as herself, 
but to the other class of the cycle’’ and that, on the other hand, 
“‘the children of a man always belong to the same couple as himself, 
but to the other class of the couple” (p. 148). Now, the conditions 
as thus presented arouse the impression of double descent, an 
institution quite foreign to the Kariera. As a matter of fact, 
while in cases such as this it is not quite correct to speak of paternal 
descent of the class, the facts justify the statement that the child 
belongs to the local group of the father and to the class which 


together with the father’s class constitutes the couple or pair. 


1 It is interesting to recall in this connection Durkheim's theory of totemism, one 
of the elements of which is the assumption that a group congregating in a certain 
locality for ceremonial purposes derived its name from the animal or plant prevalent 
in that locality (cf. Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, p. 335.) See also 
Strehlow, ‘“‘Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stamme in Zentral-Australien,” Veréffentlich- 
ungen aus dem Stiadtischen Vélker-Museum Frankfurt am Main, part I, p. 4. 
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As to the maternal “‘cycle,’’ it is a pure figment, for there is no other 
bond between the mother’s class and that of her child but the very 
fact that they belong to the two different classes. One might with 
as much justice hold that in a tribe with an exogamous and paternal 
dual organization there is also a maternal principle involved in so 
far as the child belongs to the other moiety from that of its mother." 
The second rectification refers to Brown’s use of the term “clan.” 
The author’s “clan”’ has, among others, two traits, one positive, 
one negative, which are not found as attributes of clans elsewhere 
in Australia, but are found as attributes of the phratry: the “‘clan”’ 
is a local group and it has no name. We shall presently see that 
there is good reason to compare the organization of the Kariera 
with the tribes of the Northern Territory. Now, among these tribes 
the phratry, while not strictly speaking a local group, has distinct 
local associations, such as camping together;? again, while some 
phratries have names, others, such as those of the Aranda, Loritja 
and Binbinga, are nameless. The clan, on the other hand, is not 
a local group and always has a name, one derived from the totemic 
animal or plant. In other words, the “clan” corresponds to the 
phratry of the Northern Territory, and the term ‘local phratry”’ 
may therefore be appropriately applied to it. 

If one again turns to the comparison with the tribes of the 


Northern Territory,he discovers that the four class names are clearly 


1A similar mistake in grouping together social divisions which did not constitute 
a social unit was made by Klaatsch, who in consequence arrived at the conception of 
endogamous moieties among the Niol-Niol (‘‘Schlussbericht iiber meine Keise nach 
Australien in den Jahren 1904-1907,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 39, 1907, p. 656). 
Cf. also comments on Klaatsch’s discussion by the present writer in ‘“‘Totemism, An 
Analytical Study,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 23, 1910, pp. 242-3. The 
concept and term ‘“‘cycle’’ seems to have been borrowed by Brown from Mathews, 
who, however, makes a much more systematic and constructive use of it, thus arriving 
at artificial groupings and fictitious descent, which he attributes to a large number 
of tribes (see, for instance, his ‘‘ Marriage and Descent in the Arranda Tribe,”’ American 
Anthropologist, (N. S.) vol. 10, 1908, pp. 88-103). 

2 See, for instance, Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 70, and Northern 
Tribes, etc., p. 96; and Strehlow, ibid., part Iv, section I, p. 62. The local separation 
of the phratries is reflected in the mythology of the Aranda (ibid., part 1, p 


3See Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 90 and 93; and Strehlow, ibid., 


part Iv, section I, p. 62. 
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the same (barring slight phonetic changes) as those of the four 
classes of the ArAbana, southern Aranda, as well as of four of the 
subclasses of the northern Aranda and some other tribes with 
eight subclasses. Of the historical connection of these systems 
there can be no doubt. The marriage rule is also identical among 
the southern Aranda, Niol-Niol and Kariera.! The reiationship 
system of the Kariera strictly corresponds in principle to that of 
the Arabana:* no terms for cousins, terms for elder or younger 
brother or sister, separate terms for mother’s brother and father’s 
sister, reciprocal terms between grandparent and grandchild, etc. 
The Kariera, again, are like the Arabana, southern Aranda, northern 
Aranda, and probably most other Australian tribes, in so far as 
marriage is determined by relationship; moreover, among the 
Kariera, as among the southern Aranda, the proper person in mar- 
riage is a particular individual of the marriageable class, namely, 
either the mother’s brother’s or the father’s sister’s son or daughter, 
or, in the absence of these, one of the other relatives designated by 
the same term. Here as there, also, the children, belonging to 
the other class of the father’s phratry, of necessity belong to the 
class of the father’s father.* Similarly, as the Aranda and some 
other eight-subclass tribes further north have a different relationship 
system from that of the Arabana; and as, on the other hand, in the 
marriage systems of the eight-subclass tribes the primary four 


classes are in part differently combined in marriage and descent 


1 Following the orthography of Strehlow (ibid., part rv, section 1, p. 75), Klaatsch 


(ibid., p. 656) and Brown (ibid., p. 147), the classes are: 


S. Aranda Niol-Niol Kariera 
A} {| Pananka Panak Banaka 
cf ( Paltara Pardiara Palyeri 
(Purula Borong Burung 
Ds | Kamara Karimb Karimera 


The marriages and descent in all three cases can be represented as on page 468. 

The phratries of the three tribes have no names. Cf. also Thomas, Kinship 
Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia, map facing p. 40; and Graebner, 
““Wanderungen und Entwicklung sozialer Systeme in Australien,” Globus, vol. xc, 
1906, map on p. 183. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 66. 

5 Strehlow, ibid., part Iv, section I, p. 71. 


j 
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than they are among the four-class southern Aranda; so the 
Mardudhunera, neighbors of the Ngaluma, neighbors of the Kariera, 
have a relationship system differing from that of the Kariera, but 
corresponding to that of the Aranda, etc., and their four classes 
are arranged for purposes of marriage and descent unlike those of 
the Kariera, just as the classes and descent of the northern Aranda 
and other eight-subclass tribes further north are in part arranged 
differently from those of the four-class southern Aranda.! 

With reference to the totemic system the similarity between the 
Kariera and some of the tribes of the Northern Territory is much 
less marked, but there are a number of points in common. Here as 


there, the phratry or local phratry comprises a varying number of 


1 The marriages and descent of the northern Aranda compare with those of the 
southern Aranda as follows:—(Strehlow, ibid., part rv, section 1, p. 75): 


N. Aranda S. Aranda 
A 4 
A’ 
I I 
2 phratries and 8 subclasses : 2 phratries and 4 classes 
B B | 
II 

wai 
D 

D’ J 


Among the S. Aranda A marries B, children are C (A/B = C), CID =A, B/A =D 
and D/C = B. 

The system of the N. Aranda differs from this in so far as there B/A = D’ and 
D/C = B’. 

The marriages and descent of the Mardudhunera compare with those of the Kariera 
as follows (Brown, ibid., pp. 176-7): 


Mardudhunera Kariera 


— 


B D 


FIG. 55. 


The phratric grouping and the descent is the same, but different classes intermarry. 
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totems which are restricted to that phratry;! the totems are 
associated with certain local totemic centers (Kariera nula = Aran- 
da oknantkilla), one for each totem, often adorned with stones, at 
which magical ceremonies are performed for the multiplication of 
the totemic animal or plant.” 

On the other hand, the organization of the Kariera possesses 
certain traits which sharply differentiate it from that of the tribes 
of the Northern Territory. In the relationship system of the latter 
the age factor plays a secondary part, and wherever it conflicts 
with the generation factor, the age factor is overridden.* The 
opposite is true among the Kariera: here the age factor rules, and 
when a relationship term, based on the generation principle, comes 
into conflict with the age factor, the relationship term is discarded 
in favor of a more appropriate one. The most striking differences, 
however, appear in connection with the totemic system. Whereas 
the phratry in the Northern Territory comprises a number of totemic 
clans, the local phratry of the Kariera contains no further social 
subdivisions (barring the classes) but is itself associated with a 
setof totems. Again, whereas in the Northern Territory the totems 
are taboo, the totemic ceremonies are performed by the clanmates 
alone, women are excluded from the ceremonies, and the clan head- 
man is the ceremonial leader (at least, among the Aranda),‘ the 
Kariera have no totemic taboo, or any other attitude towards the 
totems, the totemic ceremonies are performed by all the members 
of a local phratry, men as well as women participate, and the lead 
is taken by the local headman. 

1 Excepting, of course, the Aranda, among whom some of the totems occur in 
both phratries. This, however, is an anomalous condition, a consequence of Aranda 
ideas about the conception of children, and certainly a relatively late phenomenon, as 
has been definitely demonstrated by Lang (cf. particulariy his “ J. G. Frazer’s * Totem- 
ism and Exogamy,'” Anthropos, vol. Vv, 1910, pp. I10r sey, and article “ Totemism”’ in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), pp. 83 seq 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, etc., p. 172, and elsewhere. 

3 Cf. Strehlow, ibid., part 1v, section 1, pp. 63-4. 

4 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 168. Among the central 
tribes women often participate in the ceremonial reception of the men returning 
after the performance of the sacred rite, but they are always strictly excluded from 
the ceremony itself, in fact, from most things sacred. Cf. description of “ Intichiuma 
of the Udnirringita or Witchetty grub Totem,”’ Native Tribes, pp. 170-179. 
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The striking similarities between the Kariera and the tribes of 
the Northern Territory, in relationship systems, class organization, 
and even in certain features of the totemic complex, strongly suggest 
that the latter among the Kariera represents the surviving frag- 
ments of a once much richer organization along the lines of those of 
the Northern Territory. Here the question arises: do the conditions 
as recorded among the Kariera render the theory of degeneration 
plausible? That such is the case will be readily gathered from 


certain of Brown’s remarks. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

On page 144 we read: 

At the present day the natives of the Kariera tribe are nearly all living on 
the sheep stations that have been established in their tribal territory. They are 
fed and clothed by the station owners or at the expense of the Government, and 
the able-bodied men and women work on the stations. Their country has been 
occupied by the whites for about fifty years, and during that time their numbers 
have steadily decreased. At the present time there are not more than one 
hundred all told, men, women, and children. My own estimate would put their 
present number at between eighty and ninety [Brown's own numerical estimate 
of the Kariera tribe at some time in the past puts it at a minimum of seven hundred 
and fifty individuals (p. 146)]. All of them, except the oldest, can speak fairly 
good English. 


When referring to the native’s attachment to his own local group, 
Brown remarks: 

At the present day the influence of white settlement has altered all this. 
The country now belongs to the white men and the natives have to live where 
they can (p. 146). 

Again, with reference to the totemic ceremonies we read that 

they have been discontinued for many years. I was therefore unable to see any of 
them performed and had to rely entirely on what the natives told me about them. 
Information of this kind is of course very unsatisfactory (p. 160). 

The statement is made even more emphatically on page 166, where 
the author observes that 

as the ceremonies in connection with the totems have been discontinued for many 


years, all the younger men are ignorant on matters concerning them, and often 


do not know their own totems. Even the statements of the old men are not 


always.reliable. 
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In view of the far-reaching similarities between the Kariera and 
the tribes of the Northern Territory, in relationship systems, and 
their relation to marriage, in phratry and class organization, in- 
cluding class names, and their relation to marriage and the relation- 
ship system; as well as in the skeleton of the totemic system; 
in view also of such palpable evidence of deterioration under white 
domination; it seems justifiable to assume that the differences 
between the totemic systems of the Kariera and those of the tribes 
of the Northern Territory did not exist in the past or, at least, were 
much less marked than they are in the Kariera of Brown’s descrip- 
tion. What occurred since, may be roughly estimated as follows. 
Where the generation factor or some other classificatory prin- 
ciple comes into conflict with the age factor, the results are likely 
to be least acceptable to the white man. To him, indeed, they will 
often seem ludicrous, as when a man applies the term grandfather 
to one younger than himself. This feature of the Kariera system 
was first to go; henceforth the age factor took precedence. Of the 
totemic clans which originally constituted the local phratry, many 
died out, while others became so depleted in numbers that they 
ceased to figure as independent social units and became merged 
in the local phratry which provided a natural bond of territorial 
solidarity. The eponymous totems of the clans, more tenacious 
on account of their relation to the totemic centers and the magical 
ceremonies, persisted and became associated with the local phratry 
as totems belonging to all the members of the local group. What- 
ever sanctity may have attached to the totems in the past, dis- 
appeared, and with it went the totemic taboos. The magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totemic species, deeply 
ingrained as they were in the economic life of the people and firmly 
associated with definite localities often named after the totems, 
lingered on for a while; but the leadership in the ceremonies, once 
the prerogative of the clan chief, was taken over by the local head- 
man. As the totems became absorbed in the local phratry, all its 
1 This must not be understood to imply that ali the present totems must once have 


been associated with separate clans, for some of these totems may have been associated 
totems in the past (cf. Strehlow, ibid., part 111, pp. xii seq.). 
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members—perhaps some thirty all told—were permitted to partici- 
pate in the totemic ceremonies of the group, and in their number 
were men as well as women. Sanctity no longer attached to the 
ancient spots once haunted by totems material and _ spiritual. 


‘ 


Amidst the “‘evaporated emotions”’ of a fading intichiuma the line 
of sex was no longer drawn. 

If circumstantial evidence is to count at all in the estimation 
of survivals, it seems fair to assume that the totemic system of the 
Kariera, as described by Brown, represents but the distorted frag- 
ments of a rich totemic complex of the past, which, we conjecture, 
may not have been unlike those of the tribes of the Northern 
Territory. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


New Clty. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE IROQUOIS AS SUGGESTED BY 
THEIR ARCHEOLOGY 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HE origin of Iroquoian material culture is a subject of perti- 
| nent interest to every student of American aboriginal 
culture history. No comparative study has yet been at- 
tempted, and no one has been bold enough to gather all the facts 
and advance a working hypothesis. 

The origin of the Iroquois was a mystery to Dr. David Boyle, 
even though he lived in one Iroquoian cultural center. Most 
writers have remarked that there are few places where Iroquoian 
artifacts are found unmixed with evidences of contact with the 
European. The few early sites, of pre-colonial occupation, there- 
fore, ought to be most instructive to the investigator, but, as a 
matter of fact, the purely aboriginal material found in such sites 
differs but slightly from those of later date, except those of a very 
recent period. The archeology of the Ouendat or Huron, is appar- 
ently quite similar to that of the confederate Iroquois. 

In pursuing our inquiry it is soon discovered that there are 
definite centers in which material known to be, or termed Iroquoian, 
may be found. In scattered spots bordering on these centers are 
isolated Iroquoian specimens, as on Manhattan Island, but the 
fact still remains that Iroquoian artifacts are only found in numbers 
within certain definite centralized localities, and that these objects 
are not seemingly more than five or six hundred years old. Many 
sites show an age of less than one hundred and fifty years. At 
most, let us say tentatively, that within the well-recognized areas, 
objects recognized as Iroquoian seem only to indicate a period of 
cultural fixedness of less than six hundred years. 

The centers of prehistoric Iroquoian occupations, recognized 
as such by the objects known to archeologists as Iroquoian, are: 
(1) the St. Lawrence basin with Montreal as a center; (2) the 
479 
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region between Georgian bay and Ontario with Lake Simcoe as a 
center; (3) the Niagara peninsula in Ontario following the Grand 
river; (4) the Genesee river—Finger lake region; (5) Chautauqua 
county, stretching across the Pennsylvania neck into Ohio; (6) the 
highlands east of Lake Ontario in Jefferson county; (7) Oneida, 
Madison, and Onondaga counties; and (8) the Susquehanna about 
Elmira. Circles of various circumferences may be drawn from these 
centers intercepting smaller centers. This plan of approximating 
areas is only a scheme to fix the localities in our minds, and no 
attempt is made to make them independent localities with definite 
boundaries. The contour of the land, streams, lakes, lines of 
travel, and danger from enemies largely determined the early 
limitations of occupied territory. 

With these data in mind, we wish now to inquire which of these 
centers are the oldest and if there is any possible means of <leter- 
mining the causes that made Iroquoian material culture differ 
from the surrounding Algonkian. We wish to inquire, as others 
have before us, whence the Iroquois stock came into these centers 
and what clue may be found showing a migration from earlier 
centers. We wish to inquire just how definitely valuable are 
Iroquoian objects, as they are now recognized, in determining a 
migration from other regions. 

Perhaps first, then, we ought to inquire just how permanent 
any form of material culture is and whether there have been any 
revolutions not to say modifications in the materia! culture of a 
stock. We ought to consider that there are Algonkian tribes, for 
example, that are Siouan in culture and Siouan tribes that are 
Algonkian as the Blackfeet and Winnebago respectively. The 
writer at one time showed some of the Lafitau drawings of Iroquoian 
villages to a Seneca Indian, who was a tribal authority on the 
modern religious ceremonies of his tribe. ‘Our people never lived 
that way,” he said. In this it is seen that the Iroquois of today 
have totally forgotten their early fortifications and architecture, 
though Cusick in 1825 wrote of ‘‘forts.’’ Of another native 


authority the writer asked the date when the Iroquois confederacy 


originated. ‘“‘With the teachings of our great ancestor, Hand- 
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some Lake, I think,’ he replied. Then he added after hesitation, 
“No, it was before that, I remember now it was in the time of 
Dekanawideh.” 

In these answers, incorrect or uncertain as they are, may be 
found material for serious consideration. They point out two men 
with whose names are linked two distinct periods of cultural 
revolution. Each blotted out the memory of a former period. 
The people of each period systematically forgot the history of the 
preceding periods. Today the Iroquois of New York base nearly 
all their tribal ceremonies on the doctrines of Handsome Lake, 
who flourished between 1800 and 1815. So great was the influence 
of his teaching that he practically created and crystallized a new 
system of tribal thought and a new plan of action. His earlier 
predecessor was Dekanawideh to whom, with the aid of Hiawatha, 
is ascribed the origin of the Iroquois confederacy. Dekanawideh so 
crystallized the things of the older period with his own devices, 
teachings, and admonitions that the methods, beliefs, and 
thought-ways of the preceding period lost their identity in the 
minds of the Iroquois people. All civic and much of the 
religious thought centered in Dekanawideh. That which pre- 
ceded was either blotted out or swallowed up. The Iroquois 
took on a new mantle. Now it does not seem impossible 
that before the time of Dekanawideh and Hiawatha, other seers 
had arisen to change or revolutionize the thought-ways of this stock. 

The inquiry comes quite naturally, therefore, as to whether a 
like revolution could not occur in the material culture of a people. 
Might not the older systems of decorative art have been gradually 
abandoned and new ones taken on? Preceding the period beginning 
about 600 or 650 years ago, might not Iroquois art and artifacts 
have been different? Or, if there were no Iroquois in this region 
then, might not they have had differently decorated pottery, for 
example, when they came than that which later developed and is 
now known as Iroquoian? These are questions archeology may 
some day answer. Our present knowledge gives us only the Iroquois 
potsherd and does not tell us why it is as it is. 

There are certain Iroquoian traditions that seem to have good 
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foundation, relating that at a certain period all the Iroquois were 
one people, living together and speaking the same tongue. Indeed 
so positive were the Iroquois of this that they could point out a 
certain woman and say that she represented the lineal descendant 
of the first Iroquoian family. Yet the confederate Iroquois knew 
that she did not belong in the five tribes. She was a Neuter 
woman. ‘‘When the bands divided,” the traditions run, “it was 
found that the family of Djigo"’sadsé, Fat Face or Wild Cat, fell 
to the Neutral Nation.”” She was called Yé-gowa’né, The Great 
Woman, and she was “the mother of the nations.”” In the Dekana- 
wideh-Hiawatha tradition, a woman with this title is represented 
as being constantly consulted by both Hiawatha and Dekanawideh. 
The latter was a Wyandot (Ouendat) from the bay of Quinte, at 
the foot of Lake Ontario. This points to an early recognition of 
blood relationship and a recollection of the time when the Erie, 
Neuter, Huron, Seneca, and Mohawk-Onondaga were of one 
common tribe, a fact that archeology and philology, of course, 
definitely prove. 

In this original tribe any culture revolution would definitely 
influence the various subdivisions and be carried by each as it 
separated eventually from the parent body. Constant intercourse 
would serve to preserve the culture until it became fixed. Now, 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that there was an “original 
tribe’? and that a revolution did take place in the decorative art 
of the Huron-[roquois, whence did that tribe come and when did 
its arts change? Traditions again point to a migration from the 
southwest. Ethnologists are familiar with the Delaware Walum 
Olum, but few are familiar with Iroquois migration myths, for the 
reason that they are few, and those brief and difficult to recognize 
as such.!. However, so many of the Iroquois (confederated) myths 
point to the southwest country that we must pause to consider just 
why they have been handed down. We must ask why the “tree 
of the long sword-like leaves,”’ is mentioned so often in the Dekana- 


wideh epic, and why so learned an Iroquois as Dr. Peter Wilson 


1 We place no credence in the Cusick account as embraced in his Sketches of the 
Ancient History of the Six Nations. 
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called it a “‘palm tree.”” We must consider why so many Iroquois 
expeditions were directed against enemies down the Ohio and on the 
Mississippi. We must consider, too, a certain alleged grammatical 
resemblance between the Caddoan languages and the Iroquoian. 
Perhaps all these considerations will be termed fanciful and lacking 
in serious value, but even if this is admitted they do have the certain 
virtue of stimulating inquiry. 

The older theory that all the Iroquois originated or had their 
early home along the St. Lawrence about Montreal is not entirely 
without serious flaws. I believe from archeological evidence that 
certain Iroquoian tribes never came from the St. Lawrence region, 
for example the Seneca. The Seneca and Erie divisions seem to 
have been as closely allied in western New York as the Onondaga 
and Mohawk were in northern and eastern New York. The 
Mohawk (or Laurentian Iroquois) never agreed with the Senecan 
division and there indeed seems to have been a long period of separa- 
tion which made these two dialects more unlike than all the others 
of the five. It would seem that the early band of Iroquois had 
divided at the Detroit or the Niagara river, one passing over and 
coursing the northern shores and the other continuing on the 
southern shores of Erie and Ontario. It would seem that the 
northern branch became the Huron and Mohawk-Onondaga; that 
those who coursed south of these lakes became the Seneca-Erie, 
the Conestoga (Andaste) and the Susquehannock. It also appears 
that the Cherokee and Tuscarora separated earlier than the Senecan 
and Huron-Mohawk divisions. 

In the analysis that follows we shall briefly consider the material 
culture of the Iroquois. In the topical discussion we have repeated 
certain facts under one topic mentioned in another, not for the 
sake of emphasis only but to obtain another view of the same facts 
when differently correlated. 


AN OUTLINE OF [ROQUOIAN MATERIAL CULTURE BASED ON 
ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


In considering the origin of the Iroquois, their migration, and 


their connection with and similarity to other tribes or stocks, it is 
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of importance to know just what is typically Iroquoian; that is to 
say, what implements or ornaments may be regarded as distinctive. 

Arrowheads.—The first object which a field investigator learns 
to recognize, as the sign of Iroquo’an occupation, is the thin tri- 
angular arrowhead of chert. Nearly all Iroquois arrowpoints seem 
to have been of this type. On village, on campsite, or in graves the 
delicately chipped triangle is found almost to the exclusion of all 
other forms. It may not be regarded, therefore, as only a “war 
point’’ but also as a hunting point. Plenty of knives are found 
on Iroquoian village sites, but only a few chipped implements that 
may be regarded as spear heads. Very few flint drills are found in 
comparison with objects associated with other occupations. The 
same remark is also true of scrapers, although scrapers are found 
occasionally. The Iroquois were not flint workers as were their 
predecessors in this region and they used other material in place of 
flint wherever possible. 

Polished Stone Implements.—The celt, better termed the un- 
grooved axe, and the flat-bellied adze were used by the Iroquois 
who seem never to have used the grooved axe. Their ungrooved 
axes, however, are well made and both types are, in many instances, 
carefully polished. The Iroquoian adze on the top or back is 
either beveled in flat planes or rounded. The small celts and adzes 
are common and seem to have been used as chisels and scrapers 
rather than as axes. In many instances these are simply water- 
washed stones, suitably shaped by nature, and rubbed to a cutting 
edge. The Iroquois seem never or rarely to have used gouges. 
They had perforated polished stone beads in abundance, but never 
seem to have used gorgets, stone tubes, birdstones, or banner stones. 
This is so common an observation on the part of the archeologist 
that it may be safely said that no polished stone implement with 
a hole drilled straight through it is Iroguoian. There were, indeed, 
polished stone pipes but no straight pipes. We except also stone 
beads and occasional small stone faces. 

Stone Tools.—The Iroquois along the Susquehanna may have 


used stone hoes but the various overlapping occupations render 


this doubtful. It is certain, however, that the Iroquois did not 
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generally use the long cylindrical roller pestle, but some have been 
found on early sites. They did use a flattened muller and a shallow 
flattened mortar or meal-stone, and these are common on nearly 
all Iroquoian sites. 

Notched sinkers are very common and generally were made of 
a flattened water-washed stone, about the size and shape of the 
palm of the hand, though various sizes larger or smaller are found. 

Pitted stones are abundant. Some appear to have been ham- 
mers, judging from the battered edges, but others are pitted on 
either side and show no battering on the edges. Some of the pits 
are neatly and symmetrically drilled, others roughly picked in as 
if a flint had been pounded against the stone. This is especially 
noticeable in the softer stones. Other hammers are of diabase, 
granite, or other hard rock and have no pits. Their battered sides, 
some with flattened planes or faces, others rounded, give evidence 
of hard and prolonged use. 

Anvils, that is flat stones upon which stone was hammered, are 
fairly common. Now and then an arrow shaft rubber is found and 
plenty of scratched stones, or “awl sharpeners”’ are in evidence and 


‘ 


occasionally a ‘sinew stone’’ comes to light. 

Shell Ornaments.—The later Iroquois loved shell ornaments such 
as beads, perforated shells, runtees and disks, masketts, and vari- 
ously formed effigies, but they did not have them in any abundance 
until the coming of the white man. Shell beads of spherical shape, 
cylindrical, or even discoidal appear on early sites, most of them 
from the columella of the conch. Perforated periwinkles also were 
used but only a few beads small enough to be similar to the wampum 
of the colonial period have been found, compared with the abun- 
dance that later appeared. Large conch shells have been found 
on certain Neuter sites, especially in Erie and Genesee counties. 
Now and then a clam shell is found, used possibly as a potter’s 
tool. The fresh water univalve was frequently employed for this 
purpose and they are sometimes found in pits filled with clay. 

Pottery.—The most strikingly characteristic product of Iroquoian 
manufacture is pottery. Both in form and decoration, generally 
speaking, Huron-Iroquois pottery differs from that found in other 
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regions. At the same time we must qualify a statement of an 
absolute difference from all others, for on certain sites pottery is 
found that resembles, in many respects, the pottery of the Ohio 
village sites, as of Baum and Gartner, and even certain pottery 
of Tennessee but this is the exception and not the rule. 

Typical Iroquoian pottery is known both by its shape and by its 
decoration. The typical pot (pl. xvi1) has a globular body that 
as it turns inward toward the top, turns upward and outward into 
a constricted neck, and a flaring or overhanging collar respectively. 
The width of the neck at its base is about one sixth of the circum- 
ference of the body and it rises as if from the top of an imaginary 
hexagon drawn inside the globe. From the top of the neck, which 
turns outward like the bell of a trumpet, rises a collar, sometimes 
round but as often four-sided and having an upward turn at each 
corner. This collar is frequently decorated by a series of-triangles 
within which have been drawn lines close together and parallel 
with one side of the triangle (pl. xvi). These triangles contrast 
with one another as the parallel lines slant obliquely, either right 
or left, in the adjacent space. At the corners figures are often 
drawn having three round dots punched in to make a conventional 
human face (eyes and mouth.) Ina few instances the face stands 
out in effigy, or an entire human figure more or less conventionalized 
is drawn. 

There are instances where these triangular parallel lines are 
absent and where the overhanging collar is rare. Certain of the 
earlier forms of Iroquois pottery have very little of this lined 
decoration as in the case of that of the Ripley site. In other cases 
as at Burning Springs, the Gerry village,? and at the Reed fort® the 
incised lines appear, but they run in wider patterns and far down 
the wide neck, which is not so constricted as in the Mohawk valley 
forms. Another variation is that of a globular squatty bowl with 
a short neck which turns outward in a rim that is notched, indented, 
knobbed, or scalloped. This type is found on the Silverheels 

1 At the mouth of Big Indian creek, Cattaraugus county. 


? Chautauqua county, see Report State Museum, 1907, Albany, N. Y. 
3’ Near Richmond Mills, Ontario county. 
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site| the Gus Warren site near West Bloomfield and in Penn- 
sylvania, as at White Haven. A few Iroquois pots had pitcher 
noses (pl. x1x). Some of these have been found near Buffalo, at 
Ripley, and in Jefferson county near Watertown. The pitcher 
nose may or may not be a development from one of the four corners 
of the square-topped type. Other pots have small handles that 
unite the collar with the neck or body of the vessel. Such have 
been found on certain sites near Buffalo, at Ripley, and in Jefferson 
county. More have been found in the latter place than elsewhere, 
Now and then seemingly aberrant forms are found. At Ripley 
bowls were found that differed in no way from those found in the 
mound-builder villages of Ohio. They bear no resemblance to 
any known Iroquois type, but have a rather long, oval body with 
a wide, flaring mouth. Some were low and like a modern bowl. 
The surface was scratched and roughened in pseudo-fabric lines or 
scratched with a twig brush. Two or three peculiar bowls were 
found on the Dann site near Honeoye Falls, that approximate 
certain Missouri forms. The bowls are squat, with a wide flaring 
mouth. Three or four flattened handles unite the under side of the 
lip with the body of the vessel. The flattened handle is unique 
on this site, which however, yields European objects. 

Pipes.—Equally, if not more striking than the pottery vessels, 
are the clay pipes. These are usually gracefully modeled and have 
stems from three to ten inches in length. The general base line 
of these pipes is one that follows the line formed by the forefinger 
and thumb, when the thumb is extended at right angles to the hand 
and the ball turned back. This is the lower line of the trumpet 
pipe, for example (pl. xx). Iroquois pipes sometimes have bowls 
imitating the tops of pots. In other instances the bowls imitate 
the bodies or heads of birds, mammals, or snakes. Many have the 
chevron pattern, or parallel lines, arranged in triangles about the 
bowl top. Some of the forms widely found throughout the Iro- 
quoian area are; the trumpet form, the square-topped flaring bowl, 
the cylindrical bowl having a wide collar decorated with parallel 
rings, the bird body with the bowl in the bird’s back, the effigy of a 

1 On the Cattaraugus reservation, Erie Co., N. Y. 
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man with his hands to his mouth blowing through his lips, animal 
heads as of the bear, raccoon, or fox, and pipes having a human 
head modeled on the bowl (pl. xx) 

Pipes of stone (pl. Xx1) sometimes have stems carved with the 
bowl, but these form the minority in collections. Some resemble 
the outlines of simple clay pipes, others do not. Some bowls are 
oval, some are vase or urn-shaped. More elaborate forms resemble 
bird bodies, as the owl, or represent a lizard, or other creature 
crawling over an oval or bowl. Several observations may be made 
concerning Iroquois stone pipes. A negative remark is that none 
are tubular and none have the monitor base, common in the mound- 
builder region. Jroquois stone pipes in general are so unlike their 
clay pipes that they bear no resemblance of having been made by the 
same people. The outline, decoration, modeling, and size differ, 
even though found in the same grave or village site with clay pipes. 
Stone pipes of all the forms mentioned are found in prehistoric 
Iroquian sites as well as those of the late colonial period, so that 
their form and use may be regarded as stable and widely known. 

Bone Implements.—Among the most common bone articles are 
bone awls of all forms and cylindrical bone beads, The latter are 
usually made of hollow bird bones and many are beautifully 
polished. There were bone needles and shuttles. Bone phalanges 
cut or ground on one side or shaped as cone-pendants, are found in 
abundance. The canine teeth or tusks of bears and wolves per- 
forated for suspension seem to have been favorite decorations, 
and the much prized elk tooth is found. Bear teeth were ground 
sharp for knives or scrapers, and beaver teeth were shaped for 
scrapers. The molars of the bear were ground down and with one 
root cut off, were shaped like a human foot. Perforated disks cut 
from the human skull were also used, but human bones outside of 
this were not employed. 

In certain early sites, as on the Reed farm, near Richmond Mills, 
bone scrapers or beaming tools are found made from metapodial 
bones of deer or elk (pl. xx111). These are similar in every way to 
those found in certain Ohio sites not Iroquoian. They are not 


found in later Seneca sites. 
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Bone implements are commonly found in Iroquoian village 
sites, especially in ash and refuse heaps or pits. The ashes seem 
to have acted as a special preservative. 

Miscellaneous Bone Objects —Among the more striking imple- 
ments of bone are bone combs (pl. xx11), the earlier forms resembling 
a modern fork and having only three or four large teeth, perhaps 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter or more. The tops are usually 
plain, although in a few instances there is a simple perforation. 
As the colonial period is approached the combs become wider and 
have more teeth. Decoration at the top is at first simple and 
generally entirely lacking. With the coming of cutting implements 
of steel, combs take on an entirely new form, resembling in general 
motive a lady’s back comb of modern times. These have from 
fifteen to twenty teeth, generally two inches long, above which 
rises a decorative top or handle upon which is fretted out the effigies 
of various birds or the human figure. Combs of this character 
are found in many of the sites of the middle colonial period. 

Small effigies of animals were sometimes cut out of flat bone and 
larger effigies of the human figure were carved from heavier bone 
(pl. xx11). Some of these are apparently pre-colonial. The modern 
Seneca say that their ancestors carved small images of the human 
figure to represent a witch and by placing them in bags or other re- 
ceptacles were able to prevent the evil influence of the witch after 
whom the effigies were named. 

The carapace of the tortoise or box turtle is commonly found in 
graves and fragments are sometimes found in refuse pits. Some- 
times the shell is perforated with seven or eight holes. These may 
have been used either as knee rattles or as hand rattles, carried in 
some of the ceremonies. 

It is not uncommon to find arrowheads of both bone and antler; 
and it is quite likely that the Iroquois used projectile tips of this 
material wherever possible. It is said by the modern Seneca that 
some of their arrows were headed only with a sharp point formed 
directly on the shaft and hardened by semi-charring. Harpoons 
were made of bone and sometimes there are several barbs quite 


unlike, however, the barbs in the European spear. 
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Fishhooks were of the simple hook type without a barb and 
resemble in every way the fishhooks found in the Ohio village sites, 
as at Madisonville. Occasionally bone whistles are found made 
from the long leg-bone of some bird or of the wing-bone of a wild 
turkey. 

Earihworks.—No adequate idea of the prehistoric Iroquois can 
be acquired without some description or mention of their earthworks. 
Scattered through the western and northern portion of the State of 
New York are more than one hundred earth embankments, ditches, 
and circular enclosures. Most of these were probably not erected 
in any sense as earthworks but simply as the base for a stockaded 
wall. Tree trunks from fifteen to twenty feet high were trimmed 
off and planted from six inches to a foot deep in a shallow ditch 
in the top of the wall and the earth was packed in about them. 


The tops were further secured by being tied together with bark 


ropes and withes. There are good historic descriptions of these 
palisaded enclosures. The area within them ranges from one eighth 
of an acre to more than seven or eight, and it is supposed that they 
contained fortified villages or were places of refuge from both human 
and animal enemies. They do not differ in any way from the 
stockaded enclosures of the province of Ontario, in the Huron- 
Iroquois area. In some instances they do not materially differ 
from the earth enclosures found throughout Ohio. It may be said, 
however, that none of them are so extensive in size as such works as 
Fort Ancient, nor, except in rare instances, are the embankments 
more than three or four feet high. 

There are three general forms of the stockaded enclosure. 

The first, the hilltop stronghold, was naturally fortified on all 
sides and had the narrow neck, which connected the out-jutting 
hill with the general terrace of which it formed a part, shut off with 
of a palisaded wall. Deep ravines on either side brought natural 
protection from sudden onslaught of enemies; and the places were 
rendered further secure by having the neck protected by a stockaded 
wall and perhaps an outer ditch. The ditch served two purposes. 
It afforded the material out of which the wall was erected, and it 


made it more difficult for the enemy to climb the stockade or to set 
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fire to its base. Typical hilltop strongholds are those at Ellington, 
Chautauqua county; the Reed fort near Richmond Mills, Ontario 
county; the fort near Portage in Wyoming county; and the pre- 
historic Mohawk site at Garoga. 

A second form of protected enclosure is irregular in form and 
follows somewhat the natural line of the ground. It may or may 
not be upon a hilltop. Examples of this form are found on the 
Atwell site, near Cazenovia; the stockade near Livonia, Livingston 
county, known as the Tram site; and near Macomb, St. Lawrence 
county, on the farm of William Houghton, near Birch creek. 

A third form is an enclosure more or less circular in form with 
a low wall and shallow outer ditch. Examples of these are such 
enclosures as are found at Oakfield, Genesee county; at Elbridge, 
Onondaga county, where there is a circular enclosure covering 
about three acres of ground; or the circular fort on the Lawrence 
farm in the Clear creek valley, near Ellington. 

Usually within these enclosures pits are found in which refuse 
had been deposited or corn stored. The soil shows more or less 
traces of occupation and occasionally graves are found in one 
portion. Beside the choice of the spot as a natural defense there 
were other considerations, such as proximity to good agricultural 
land which, for primitive people with inadequate tools, must be a 
light sandy loam, a plentiful supply of water, nearness to the proper 
kind of timber, and a location near a trail or stream navigable for 
canoes. It is not easy to determine, however, why some localities 
were chosen, for they are overlooked by hills from which the enemy 
could assail the fortification, or are situated in swamp lands. There 
were probably many considerations that attracted the Indians to 
these spots that have been obliterated with the destruction of the 
forests. 

The earlier sites of this character in the Iroquois district in New 
York were upon the hilly lands south of the Great Lakes; and it 
does not appear that the Iroquois came down from their hilltop 
strongholds except in few remote localities until about the beginning 


1 These enclose about ten acres of land and were described by Squier, fig. 8 in 


his plate. 
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of the historic period when they began to build their towns on the 
lowlands, nearer the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario. This obser- 
vation is especially true in western and central New York but does 
not fully apply to the Iroquoian area in Jefferson county. It is 
quite likely that the Iroquois did not drive out all their enemies or 
take full possession of this territory until a short period before the 
opening of the colonial epoch. An example of village sites or earth- 
works, upon or near the lake shores are those found at Ripley, 
Chautauqua county. Most villages, however, were from ten to 
twenty miles back from the shores of Erie or Ontario. 

Mortuary Customs.—There seem to have been several methods 
of disposing of the dead. Many human remains are found buried 
beneath the ground indicating that the body was intact when 
interred. Traditions and historical evidence point out also the 


custom of placing the body wrapped in blankets or skins in the 


branches of large trees; and there are preserved in the Seneca 
tongue, the various terms employed to describe the details of this 
type of burial. Burial houses were also erected in which the 
bodies of the dead were placed until decay had reduced them to 
bones. For the disposal of these bones research shows that they 
were gathered up and buried in bundles in separate graves. Some- 
times several skeletons are found in bundles in a single grave, with 
or without accompanying relics, such as pots, flints, pipes, etc. 

The Iroquois, especially the Neuter nation, the Huron, and 
perhaps the Erie also, had ossuaries in which from ten to fifty or 
one hundred remains were placed. Few relics are ever found in 
ossuaries of the earlier period. In the individual burial, where the 
body was placed intact in the grave, the skeleton is almost invari- 
ably on one side with the knees drawn toward the head near 
which the hands rest. This position is that assumed by a sleeping 
person, drawn up to keep warm. 

In the earlier greves there are few material objects found, but \ 
as the time ranged into the colonial period more durable relics are 
found, showing the gradual growth of prosperity and a greater 
abundance of material property. The burial objects that have 


survived the elements are clay pots, clay and stone pipes, flint 
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objects, such as knives, triangular points, celts, bone objects, shell 
objects, etc. These are usually found near the chest, hands, or 
head. Among the hundreds of Iroquois graves and skeletons found 


by the writer not one has been found “sitting up” and among the 


EES 


Fic. 56 rypical Iroquoian burial, showing position of pot and pipe in grave. 


thousand or more burials of all cultures discovered, none were 

sitting up nor did the bones “crumble upon exposure to the air.”’ 

The Iroquois had no definite orientation for the grave, no special 

} side, the only general rule being the flexed position, reclining on 
one side (fig. 56). 

The predecessors of the Iroquois had also this rule, though 

the makers of the stone graves in New York generally placed their 


dead lying straight on the back. 
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Miscellaneous Observations.—The Iroquois did not use vessels 
of steatite, but their carved wooden bowls of the longer type were 
fashioned like them in the sense of having handles or lugs at each 
end. 

Iroquois textiles have never received a careful study (for they 
are little known), but they did weave nets, bags, belts, and even 
shoes. Their corn husk sandals differ a little from the sandals or 
moccasins found in the caves of Missouri. Small fragments of 
cloth and woolen bags prove that they understood weaving and 
basketry. 

The Iroquois carved wood, and indeed the confederate Iroquois 
law required that the national feast bowl should represent a beaver. 
The idea of making receptacles resembling animals with their 
backs or heads hollowed out was common. Their wooden spoons 
had bowls shaped like clam shells and at the top of the handle was 
carved a bird or animal strikingly like those they modeled on pipes. 

The Iroquois were an agricultural people and village dwellers. 
Early Iroquois villages were on hills overlooking valleys and were 
stockaded. The early villages had earth rings about them and 
sometimes an outer ditch. Upon this ring or wall of earth the 
palisades were erected. Later villages were in the valleys beside 
lakes and streams, and were not stockaded. The Iroquois towns of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were, in increasing numbers, 
without such walls. The Iroquois did not build mounds of the 
character known throughout Ohio or Wisconsin, at least at the time 
when they used the pottery and pipes we have described. 

Iroquois houses were of bark, and there were large communal 
dwellings. Many of them held from five to twelve families or 
more. They had either a rounded or pitched roof with openings at 
the top, as a vent for each fire beneath. The Iroquois did not 
ordinarily employ the conical skin tipi. 

The permanency of their village life is indicated in a measure 
by their vast fields of corn and other vegetables. Agriculture 
exercised an immense influence over their national life, and it was 
pursued with method and on a large scale. There are accounts 


of expeditions sent out to procure new seeds and vegetable foods. 
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The Iroquois system of consanguinity was matriarchal. There 
were various clans having animal symbols and names. The 
women nominated the civil sachems and could veto the acts of the 
tribal council. 

Cosmogony.—The Iroquois cosmogony relates that a pregnant 
woman fell from the heaven world. She fell upon the back of a 
great turtle and gave birth to a female child. This child grew 
quickly to maturity and gave birth to two sons, good-minded and 
evil-minded, or more properly, Light one and Dark one. The Light 
or shiny one molded man after seeing his reflection in the water. 
He found his father dwelling on the top of a mountain that rose 
from the sea “to the east’’ and begged from him certain gifts tied 
up in bags which were given. Reaching his home land again, he 
opened them and found animals and birds of all kinds, trees and 
plants. The mother of the two boys died in giving them birth, 
killed by Dark one or The Warty (Flinty) one, who insisted on emerg- 
ing through her armpit. The grandmother nursed the boys and bade 
them watch their mother’s grave. The food plants and tobacco 
sprang from her grave. The sun and moon in other versions were 
made from her face, eyes, and limbs. 

Nearly all Iroquois legends relate to incidents connected with 
the southwest. Many expeditions relating to the country down 
the Ohio river are recounted. Few stories of the north are related. 


The north was only the land of great terrors and savage giants. 


THE COMPARISON OF THE IROQUOIAN CULTURE WITH THAT OF 
SURROUNDING TRIBES 

As has been seen in the foregoing description outlining the 
material culture of the Iroquois, there are certain definite things 
which characterize their handiwork. The Algonkian tribes to some 
degree, erected earthworks or stockaded enclosures but apparently 
of far less extent than the Iroquois. In this respect the Iroquois 
more closely resemble the Indian of Ohio and the southern states. 
With the exception of the size and height of the embankments their 
earthen walled enclosures do not greatly depart from certain Ohio 


forms. The Iroquois, however, in no sense erected mounds of the 
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character found in Ohio, neither does it appear that they were 
numerous enough to require, or to be able to erect, such extensive 
earthworks. A greater number of these enclosures are found in 
New York, west of the Finger Lake district and on the hilly regions 
of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Erie, Wyoming, Genesee, Livingston, 
and Ontario counties. A few are found eastward as in Jefferson 
county, but a great majority are in the localities we have men- 
tioned. 

The Iroquois were an agricultural people like those of the south, 
of Virginia and Georgia, or of the mound district in Ohio and the 
Ohio valley. Corn cobs and other vegetables are frequently found 
in ashpits and refuse heaps in Iroquois village sites, and the use of 
tobacco may be deduced from the prevalence of smoking pipes. 

Unlike the Indians of Ohio who built the mounds and forti- 
fications, or the southern Indians, those of Georgia and Alabama, 
or the Algonkian east and north of them, the Iroquois did not use 
implements or ornaments of copper or mica; neither did they use 
ornaments of polished slate such as gorgets, stone tubes, bird 
stones, boat stones, and banner stones. They did not use the bell 
pestle or cylindrical pestle, nor as a rule did they ornament their 
pottery with fabric marks, notwithstanding the fact that they 
wove fabrics similar to those the impressions of which are found on 
baked pottery in the Algonkian area. They did not use the grooved 
axe, common among all the peoples about them, nor did they have 
the monitor pipe commonly found in Ohio, Kentucky, the southern 
states, and throughout New England. Except in rare instances, 
they did not use flints having barbs and stemmed necks. The 
absence of these forms of implements is significant and is the result 
of something more than mere accident. The Iroquois had every 
opportunity of knowing of such objects and they were fully capable 
of making them had they so desired. It appears from these facts 
that the Iroquois deliberately chose not to use these things and 
tabooed their being employed in any way. Apparently there was a 
direct attempt to banish such articles beyond the pale of their 
culture by deliberate avoidance. On the other hand the Iroquois 
did use stone tomahawks or celts, and apparently mounted them in 
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the same manner as did the contiguous nations. They did use the 
ball-headed wooden war club such as is widely found throughout the 
continent; and their shallow mortars and mullers did not greatly 
differ from those used by the Algonkian. 

Their dwellings were houses of bark formed much like an arbor, 
some with round and some with pitched roofs. Under normal condi- 
tions these houses were communal dwellings and large in size. 
There were no permanent dwellings circular in form; and mud huts 
or hogans were not used. It is quite apparent that from the 
earliest times they were an agricultural people, and neither archeol- 
ogy nor the testimony of early explorers and travelers indicates 
any wide difference in their village life from that of the Indians 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, for example. They relied very 
largely upon vegetables for their sustenance, and the cultivation of 
the ground was regulated by certain established customs. It 
appears that the Iroquois were far more like these Indians of the 
middle south in their village life than such Indians of the north 
as the Micmac or the Malecite. 

Of great importance in the study of comparative archeology, 
and we believe in the study of the origin of the Iroquois, is the 
testimony of implements of pottery and smoking pipes. Iroquois 
pottery is perhaps the most durable and striking of the material 
found on their village sites or in their graves, and in both decoration 
and form is distinctive from most forms of pottery used by the 
Algonkian. Before discussing this subject further it may be well to 
state that there are two general forms of Iroquois pottery, that is to 
say, there are two archeological districts which yield pottery, which 
may be compared. The first and westernmost is the Huron-Erie 
area which embraces the Iroquoian sites in the Niagara peninsula, 
in Ontario and the adjacent land to the west of it and north of 
Lake Erie, including also the territory in New York along the 
southern border of Lake Erie to the hilly land south of it. The 
second area is the Mohawk-Onondaga, and takes in the region of the 
St. Lawrence basin, the east shore of Lake Ontario, the south shore 
of the Oswego river southward along the Seneca river, southward 
through the Susquehanna valley, and eastward through the Mohawk 
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valley. In the first district named the outline of the pot does not 
show the high collar projecting as far from the neck as is common 
in the second district. In many cases the collar is a very narrow 
band and ornamented by parallel lines, simple oblique lines or 
none at all (pl. xvii). In another variety the lines are formed in 
the chevron pattern but in larger plats. In this form the collar 
does not project very much from the body of the pot and the 
decoration is carried down well onto the neck. There are instances 
where the triangular patterns and short lines follow a line of oblique 
lines drawn around the body of the pot below the rise of the neck. 
Such patterns are found on the vessels from Ontario and figured by Dr. 
Boyle, and by myself at Ripley, Chautauqua county. In the second 
district the wide overhanging collar becomes almost a fixed char- 
acteristic. Here it reaches the highest form of its special develop- 
ment and archeologists usually describe one of these pots for their 
ideal Iroquoian form. The pots in the first-named district usually 
have the more squat body with bulging sides (pl. x1x). A careful 
comparison between the pottery vessels found by the writer at 
Ripley, N. Y., and those pictured by David Boyle as having been 
found by the Laidlaw brothers, in the sites along Balsam lake, 
Ontario, Canada, will show that while a general outline and form 
of body is similar to the pottery of the Mohawk-Onondaga area, 
there are differences enough’ to warrant placing each district in a 
class by itself. 

Certain forms of Iroquoian pottery, as in western New York, do 
not greatly differ from those discovered in the mounds of Ohio, 
especially certain pottery forms described by Prof. Mills, of Ohio 
State University. The forms to which we refer are those having 
a globular body and short neck with a wide flaring mouth; the 
entire surface of the body being decorated with the marks of a 
paddle wrapped with grass stems or brushed while still plastic 
with the same material. Large fragments of such pottery were 
found by the writer in the prehistoric site at Burning Springs where 


it was mixed with sherds of more conventional Iroquoian types. 


Some of this pottery does not differ materially from certain forms 
of Algonkian pottery except in the matter of shape. None of the 
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pointed bottoms are found in the Iroquoian district in New York. 
Many Iroquoian vessels are small, containing not more than two 


quarts, while others are larger and have a capacity of several 


gallons. Complete vessels of the larger type are very rare but 
many hundreds of sherds of large vessels are found throughout 
Jefferson, Ontario, Erie, and Chautauqua counties. 

In the study of the design found on the typically Mohawk 
pottery it seems apparent that the parallel lines arranged in tri- 
angles represent porcupine quill work such as is found on the rims 
of bark baskets. There are certain other features of Iroquoian 
pottery that lead one to believe that potters in making their vessels 
had in mind bark baskets. Neither the square topped nor round 
collar is dissimilar in form to the tops of the bark baskets and the 
dots or short oblique lines placed around the upper edge seem to 
imitate the binding of the wooden rim of the basket. Oftentimes 
dots around the center of the body, at the beginning of the neck, 
seem like the stitch marks seen on bark basketry. This idea was 
first advanced by Frank Cushing who gives a figure of an Iroquois 
basket which he says was copied in clay by potters. We believe 
that the idea is correct, but the Iroquois of historic times did not 
use bark baskets or vessels of this character. All of their baskets 
that we have seen have flat bottoms and in outline are more or less 


oval at the top. 


Other pottery patterns, such as those found throughout the 
Seneca district and western New York, have a narrow rim, on the 
lower side of which is a series of notches or projecting teeth. Some- 
times this rim is devoid of these projections and has oblique parallel 
lines drawn at intervals to the edge of the rim. This form is similar 
to the ordinary bark basket simply bound with an ash splint and 
an elm bark tape. It is of value to note for comparative purposes 


that the quilled or chevron pattern is far more prevalent in the 


Mohawk-Onondaga district than it is in western New York or in 
the Seneca-Erie region. 

It is of great importance to note that Iroquoian pottery never 
has a circular or scroll-like design such as is found upon the pots of 


the south and of certain Ohio village sites. The absence of any 
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curved decorations or scroll designs is significant, and is one of the 
things which points to a deliberate attempt to avoid the distinctive 
art of certain other tribes. 

Al Iroquoian pottery seems to have been built by the coil 
process, that is to say, it was formed by coiling ropes of clay upon 
a base and then worked into the desired shape by continuing the 
coiling process. Very few pots were blackened by pitch smoke 
although some pipes were treated with this process. 

Smoking-Pipes.—Smoking-pipes of both stone and clay are 
numerous in the Huron-Iroquois area. There are several general 
forms but all bear striking resemblance to each other. We have 
given some description of these in a former paragraph. 

The Iroquois pipes seem much different from those found in 
any other archeological area, and it does not appear at first thought 
that they were derived from any other forms except perhaps the 
small tubular form with its end bent upward at an angle. There 
are certain features, however, found in Iroquois pipes that remind 
one of pipes of the contiguous tribes. It will be noted that the 
monitor pipe of the mound-builder region has a bowl which re- 
sembles an oval vase with a flaring rim. The bowl is set down into 
the platform, the whole pipe of course being monolithic. The 
Iroquois did not use the platform pipe, as we have previously 
remarked, but they did employ every form of the stone bowl used 
on platform pipes. The bowl, however, was built in all its lines 
much like the monitor type but submerged into the platform stem. 
The same remark applies to certain forms of effigy pipes where the 
bowl has an animal head projecting from it. Certain forms of 
Iroquois clay pipes have similar bowls but with a stem of the same 
material projecting from it. The Iroquois did not have anything 
identical with the mound types with their beautifully formed effigies 
of complete birds, toads, frogs and small mammals, such as are 
featured by Squier and Davis. 

There is one important exception to this statement, and it is 
that relating to the cruder form of effigies found on platform stems. 
On early Iroquois sites effigies of this kind are found in the so-called 


lizard or panther pipes. The platform, however, has disappeared 
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and the bowl and the effigy have a different orientation. The 
effigy seems to have clung to a narrow strip of the platform which 
appears in the shape of a small stem, and the stem hole is drilled 
in the back of the effigy, the bowl of the pipe being drilled down 
through the top of the shoulders into the body of the effigy. 
The drilling shows in most cases a large conical or beveled hole. 
Other effigy forms show no traces of the platform or rod, as in the 
case of the lizard pipes which perch upon their own tails, but are 
conventionalized forms of birds, generally the owl, having the 
body at the shoulders drilled for a bowl and the stem hole drilled 
in the lower part of the back. Oftentimes in the front of the pipe 
a conventionalized projection is made to resemble the feet. These 
bear a perforation from which, no doubt, were suspended ornaments. 
Other forms of mound pipes used by the Iroquois without any 
alteration are those from the Erie region resembling animal claws 
and those modeled along cubical lines with a short stem base for 
the insertion of a reed. Iroquois and mound pipes interpreted 
and compared in the light of these observations show in general 
conception a remarkable similarity. They are more alike than are 
the pipes from the southern states or the Atlantic seaboard. 

The stone owl pipe and the lizard pipe, which have been de- 
scribed best by Col. George E. Laidlaw of the Provincial Museum 
of Canada, are found in the early Iroquois sites in New York and 
undoubtedly in sites of the same period throughout the entire 
Iroquois area. The Province of Ontario has yielded many, numbers 
of them having been found in New York, still others have been 
found in Maryland and Virginia as well as the Carolinas. Others 
have been found elsewhere, but only occasionally. 

These effigy pipes of the Iroquois in some ways remind one of the 
Cherokee pipes which have the effigy standing on the front part 
of the stem. In the Iroquois pipe, however, the stem has been 
abandoned and the effigy has either “sprung upon”’ or “ grasped”’ 
the bowl or made it a part of itself. It is not difficult to conceive 
that this type might have been derived from either the Cherokee 
or mound pipes. A single dream of an old woman of the early 


tribe, widely recounted among the people as a necessary provision 
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demanded by the spirits, might cause a modification in any line 
of material culture. We have only to examine the history of the 
modern drum dance of the Ojibway and middle Plains tribes to 
discover how a dream can institute a custom that becomes widely 
known and followed. 

Iroquois pottery pipes are among the most interesting forms of 
their ceramic art and some of the best modeling is found in them. 
They bear upon their bowls the effigies of birds and mammals, 
animal heads, human heads, and representation of earthen pots and 
other objects. They are far more complex and made with greater 
care than are the Algonkian pipes. Iroquois clay pipes are by far 
the best made by the aborigines of North America north of Mexico. 
There are certain features about them that give a hint of the 
customs and costumes of the people who made them, for example; 
they show that the skin robe with the animal head still upon it 
was worn as a blanket and head piece (pl. xx); they give an idea 
of facial decoration; they represent masked figures with their 
hands to their lips blowing, as in the false face ceremony, or they 
reveal their totemic animals. Some of them have numerous human 
faces modeled upon the stem and bowl, and both the form of the 
face and the con¢ept is still carried out by some of the Iroquois 
today, especially the Cayuga, who carved these faces upon knarled 
roots as charms against witches. 

The most common type of pipe among the Mohawk-Onondaga 
group is that having a flaring trumpet mouth. The Seneca-Erie 
on the other hand, including the Huron of the north, commonly 
used pipes having a cylindrical bowl upon which was a long collar 
decorated by parallel rings. 

Certain forms of pipes show how widely prevalent certain con- 
cepts were among the Huron-Iroquois. Briefly these are the owl- 
faced pipe, the blowing pipe with the human face, the ring collar 
pipe, the square-topped pipe with the flaring collar, the trumpet 
bowled pipe, and others. It appears that Iroquois pipes are a 
unique part of their culture. Further description of these is given 


in another portion of this treatise. 
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An Iroguots MIGRATION HyPpoTHEsIs 


For the sake of a working hypothesis and for the benefit of 
future discussion, we wish to advance a theory explaining the 
presence of the Iroquois in their present area. 

Let us suppose that the one, two, or more related tribes of early 
Huron-Iroquois lived in a portion of a region included within a 
circle having a radius of 200 miles and with its center at the mouth 
of the Ohio river. Here they were in contact with the Caddo, the 
Muskogee, the Sioux and some of the Algonkian. They were 
more or less agricultural and sedentary and familiar with village 
life. They knew how to erect stockades and build earthen walls 
for their enclosures. 

Some movement of intruding immigrants or other influence 
caused them as a body to push northward up the Ohio river. 
Some went eastward into the Carolinas but the main body migrated 
in a northeasterly direction. The tribes of the Cherokee were the 
first to lead the way and crowded upon the mound-building Indians 
of Ohio, whom they fought for a long period of time. They finally 
overcame the Mound Builders! and absorbed a large number into 
their tribal divisions, and possessed themselves of the Mound 
Builders’ country. Very likely they were assisted in this conquest 
by bands of Choctaw, Algonkian and by some of their own kinsmen. 

They took upon themselves some of the characteristics of the 
Mound Builders, but endeavored to blot out some of their arts, to 
the extent of mutilating objects they regarded as symbolic of their 
former enemies. 

Other Iroquoian tribes then pushed northward and endeavored 
to pass through the Cherokee-Mound Builder country. Jealousies 
arose and the newcomers with the Delaware began a general war 
against them, finally driving them southward and across the Appa- 
lachian ranges. This estranged the two branches and led to wars 
continuing well into the historic period. 

: The beauty and fertility of the country attracted settlement, 
but the Cherokee constantly raided their villages. Bands then 

1 We use this term only as a convenient expression to describe the Indian tribes 


of the region under discussion. 
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began to cross the Detroit river and push their way into the penin- 
sula between Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario. A band now known 
as the Huron established themselves near and southward of Lake 
Simcoe. An allied tribe, the Attiwandaronk or Neuter possessed 
the region south and east of them, taking the Grand river country 
and pushing eastward across the Niagara. Still other bands pushed 
over the northern shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario and fought 
their way to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

Powerful bands established themselves about the St. Lawrence, 
with the site of Montreal as a center. They were Mohawk- 
Onondaga, though the Onondaga soon pushed southward to the 
hilly region east of the foot of Lake Ontario, in the present Jeflerson 
county. 

Certain bands continued on the south shores of the lakes and 
pushed their way eastward. One division, the Erie, claimed nearly 
the entire southern shore of Lake Erie, while the Seneca, pushing 
eastward, laid hold of the country from the Genesee river to 
Canandaigua lake. The Conestoga, or Andaste, took northern 
Pennsylvania, especially the region embraced by the two branches 
of the Susquehanna, including the Chemung river and southward, 
perhaps as far as Harrisburg. From thence to the headwaters of 
the Chesapeake the Susquehannock claimed domain. Still south- 
ward, but east of the Cherokee, pushed the Tuscarora and it is 
possible that bands of them lived there earlier. 

There was constant intercourse between the various tribes who 
were well aware of the seats of each other. Often the various 
bands were at war one with the other, and often there were loose 
alliances, as of the Tuscarora with the northern Iroquois. .The 
Cherokee and Iroquois, especially the Seneca, were constantly at 
war. To the north the chief enemy of the Iroquois was the 
Adirondack tribe, which later allied itself with the Huron. 

The Huron-Iroquois pushed the eastern Algonkian to a narrow 
strip along the coast separating them from their western kinsmen 
and exercising a dominant influence over their material culture and 


to some extent their social organization. The Delaware, who were 


closely associated with the Iroquois, were always more or less 
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friendly with them, and, indeed, in the historic period at least, 
acknowledged the supreme authority of the confederated Iroquois 
over them. 

The raids of the Adirondack or Abenaki of the north, and the 
hostility of the southern Iroquois at length compelled the Lauren- 
tian Iroquois, the Mohawk, Onondaga, and Oneida tribes, to form 
a compact which later took in the Cayuga and then the Seneca. 

The Onondaga, early, had pushed further south, leaving their 
east Ontario (Jefferson county) strongholds, and occupied the hilly 
country south of Onondaga lake, in the present Onondaga county. 
The incursions of the Abenaki made this necessary. The Mohawk 
soon followed, owing to disagreements with the Laurentian Huron. 
In their southern migration they came upon the Mohawk valley 
country where they established themselves; first, on the highlands 
north of the river, in the present Fulton and Montgomery counties; 
and later on the southern side of the river. The Oneida band, 
long a separate body, moved westward into the highlands of Madi- 
son county. Still west and on the hills near Limestone creek, were 
the Onondaga, and beyond them the Cayuga living along the Seneca 
river and southward about Cayuga lake. 

Between these divisions of Iroquois, in spite of a common origin 
and common stock dialects, there was much jealousy and frequent 
feuds. In general their southern neighbors gave them too much 
trouble to leave much time for war between themselves. The 
Mohawk sent war parties north to harrass their foes, the Huron 
and Abenaki and even the Micmac; but in turn they were disturbed 
by the Conestoga or Andaste whose Chemung valley settlements 
made war on the Cayuga also. The Seneca and Erie tribes in 
the Genesee country and along Lake Erie were in constant contact 
and perhaps allied for defensive purposes. The westernmost Seneca 


settlements were especially friendly with the Erie. On both sides 


of the Niagara river were the villages of the Attiwandaronk, or 
Neutral, considered an old and parent body of all the Huron- 
Iroquois. Within one of their villages near the Niagara lived 
Ji-gon-sa-seh, ‘‘ The Mother of Nations,’”’ a woman who was regarded 


as a lineal descendant of the “first woman of earth.”’ 
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The pressure of the eastern Iroquois and the additional power 
their friendship would give, made the idea of a confederacy an 
inviting one to the Seneca and a large portion of the nation sub- 
scribed to it. The Erie were not kindly disposed toward the idea 
and the southern Iroquois were not at all attracted by it. The 
Neutral saw no need of entering the league since they made no 
local wars and since both their Huron and Iroquois kinsmen 
respected their ancient authority and the prestige given them by 
the ‘“‘Mother of Nations.’”” Thus, the Iroquois Confederacy or 
Long House came only to embrace the Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Cayuga, and Seneca. The fact that some of their kinsmen would 
not join the confederacy was displeasing to the Five Nations, who 
though dedicating their league to the establishment of peace saw 
grave danger in their neighbors who refused to subscribe to the 
articles of friendship. The new confederacy was soon beset with 
enemies on all sides who saw in its rising influence a general danger. 
But the confederacy developed certain mental qualities within its 
leaders who were not to be overwhelmed. They became astute 
statesmen as well as ferocious warriors. They learned the advan- 
tage of concerted action, of compromise among themselves, and of 
organizing mass onslaughts. Thus nation after nation fell before 
them, the Erie, the Neutral, the Huron, the Wenro, and the Cones- 
toga. The Cherokee were too far away to be effectively reached. 
Although the Five Nations lost thousands of warriors, their foes 
lost more, and the surviving enemy were made captives, led into 
the Iroquois villages, and adopted. This swelled their ranks 
enormously and virtually united by blood mixture all the Iroquois. 

Triumph did not come to them, however, until the middle of 
the colonial period, and with this triumph came the golden age of 
the Five Nations. This was from 1650 to 1755. Before the earlier 
date their foes had been Indians, and after that date they battled 
with the white man, it is true, but they lost no power. By 1755 
however, the colonists had come in such numbers that the Five 
Nations saw the end of their ascendancy as an imperial power. 
They had come, they had conquered, and now they beca::.e en- 


gulfed in a complex of cultural elements of which their ancestors 
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never dreamed. More than five thousand Iroquois remain in New 
York State; more than fifteen thousand reside in the United States 
and in Canada, but whence they came in the dim distant past, not 


one remains to tell. The secret may only be solved by the student 


of Iroquois mythology and of archeology. Our present knowledge, 


as we have argued points to a southern origin, “down the Ohio.” 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITROQUOIAN VILLAGE SITES 
OF WESTERN NEW YORK 


By FREDERICK HOUGHTON 


“TUDY of any Indian village or camp site in western New 
S York shows clearly the fact that it falls naturally into one 
of three groups, each of which is distinguished by its own 
type of remains and its own peculiarities of situation. These three 
groups can be correlated with the occupancy of the territory by 
three different types of people. One group must be definitely 
ascribed to people of Iroquoian stock. A second group can be 
ascribed to a non-Iroquoian people of unknown identity, and there 
seems to be sufficient evidence to warrant a belief that the third 
group may be ascribed to wanderers from southern Ohio. 

The existence of these different groups, each with its own 
characteristics, has been recognized by but few archeologists. Mr. 
Arthur Parker, New York State Archeologist, has repeatedly called 
attention to the difference in types of the archeological remains 
in western and central New York. Mr. Wintemberg, now with 
the Ottawa museum, has commented upon this same difference in 
the Canadian peninsula. Ina study of the village sites of Seneca, 
Neuter, and other Iroquoian peoples, which I have carried on for 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, I have found and noted 
this difference constantly. 

The Iroquoian sites of western New York have received a 
great deal of intensive study and this study has yielded a large 


amount of material from which may be derived a standard of char- 
acteristics of the culture of various Iroquoian nations, both before 
and after their contact with Europeans. Unfortunately no such 
intensive study has been made of the non-Iroquoian sites in the 
territory immediately contiguous to New York, either in Penn- 
sylvania or Canada. It is true that there exist in both places 
numerous collections of artifacts found in territory known to have 
508 
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been inhabited by Algonkian nations, and probably for the most part 
of Algonkian origin. Some of these collections have been made by 
skilled collectors yet their work is either unpublished, or else it is 
published in such form that no definite characteristics of Algonkian 
culture can be ascertained. 


A careful and intensive study of sites well established by history 


Photo by Cummings. 


Fic. 57.—Artifacts from a refuse heap of a pre-European site in South Buffalo. 
Iroquoian characteristics are well shown: note the points, the articles of bone and 
antler, the clay pipes, and the decorations of the potsherds. 


to have been occupied by Iroquois has led me to consider the char- 
acteristics of Iroquoian sites of western New York to be as follows 
(fig. 57): 
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An elevated position with evidences of defensive works. 

Refuse heaps and ash pits. 

Abundant, small, triangular, chert points. 

Abundance of clay kettles and pipes, fragmentary or entire. 
Abundant articles made of bone and antler. 

An absence of large, notched or shouldered points, and grooved axes. 


An absence of artifacts made of steatite, quartzite, argillite or other materials 
foreign to this territory. 


An absence of problematical articles made of slate, as bird stones, gorgets, 


banner stones, and tubes. 
The most conspicuous feature of an Iroquoian site is the black 
earth which marks its surface. This black earth is usually segre- 


gated into spots which are scattered irregularly over the surface 


Fic. 58.—A refuse heap on a terrace slope at Belmont. 


A site occurs on the 
level ground above it. 


From it come bone articles, animal bones and potsherds, 
some of which can be seen in the picture. 


of the site, or which mantle the slopes of any nearby ravine. These 
spots are the remains of the refuse heaps of the village and consist 


of the decayed animal and vegetable refuse of its houses mixed with 
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the ashes and charcoal of its fires. Many heaps are large, some 
being thirty feet in diameter and three or four feet deep. Scattered 
through this mass of earth are great numbers of bones of the animals 
and fish which served as food for the villagers. Mingled with 
these animal remains are representatives of all the imperishable 
articles which were in use in the village. Many of these are frag- 
mentary. They were discarded and thrown into the refuse because 
they had been broken. Many, however, are entire (fig. 58). 

Somewhat similar to the refuse heaps are the ash pits, which 
occur rather frequently upon Iroquoian sites. These are pits 
about three feet in depth filled with ashes and charcoal. Artifacts 
are occasionally found in these pits. 

A very constant characteristic of the Iroquoian sites of western 


New York and of that portion at least of Ontario which lies between 


Fic. 59.—Articles from a small site at Conewango where refuse heaps occur, con- 


taining animal bones and potsherds. Only triangular points are found 


the Niagara and the Detroit rivers is the small, triangular chert point. 
This type of point is very abundant and, upon pure Iroquoian sites, 
it occurs to the entire exclusion of all other types. For instance, 
from one refuse heap on an Iroquoian site in South Buffalo I took a 
hundred and fifty of these small, triangular points, but not one of 
the notched or shouldered type. Of hundreds of points found on an 
early Seneca site at Richmond Mills, every one is triangular. They 
even occur in the graves of historic villages, from which I have 
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taken perhaps fifty, some of which are made of European flint. 
It is significant that brass arrow points found on historic Iroquoian 
sites are all triangular. 

These triangular chert points are thin, keen-edged points, nearly 
always well made and frequently beautifully made. They range 
from a half inch to an inch and a half in length, and are apt to be 
narrow as compared with their length (fig. 59). 

Another constant characteristic of these Iroquoian sites is the 
abundance of articles made of bone and antler (fig. 60). These 


are most often found in refuse heaps or ash pits where the conditions 


Fic. 60.—These bone articles were found in deep refuse heaps at Clifton Springs 
and Hopewell. Note harpoons, punches and worked phalangeal bones. Heman I. 
Coates, collector. 


necessary for their preservation seem to have been most favorable, 
but a few have been found in graves. Bone awls are abundant. 
Fish hooks, harpoons, and needles are less common but still fairly 
numerous. Late prehistoric and early historic sites yield many 
combs marvelously well carved of bone. Cylinders made of bone or 
antler are fairly numerous. That these were used in making chert 
points is amply proved by their presence in three complete flaking 
outfits which I found in graves on Seneca and Neuter sites. Antler 
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gouges or hoes are occasionally found. Smoothed, flattened, and 
perforated phalangeal bones of unknown use are numerous. 

One of the unmistakable characteristics of an Iroquoian site 
is the abundance of vessels and pipes made of clay. These occur 
both in the graves and in the refuse heaps. The refuse contains great 
numbers of fragments with only an occasional entire specimen, but 
in the graves are many entire vessels and pipes. Most of these are 
decorated with a large variety of designs which are constant 
throughout the territory once inhabited by the Iroquois. 

A high situation and evidences of strong defenses are very 
characteristic of Iroquoian sites, and distinguish them at once from 
the innumerable sites along the watercourses (fig. 61). These 


hill-fort villagers seemed not to depend upon streams or lakes either 


Fic. 61.—A site near Livonia. It covers the top of a high hill. A bank once 
followed the edge of the slope. Many bone articles, triangular points and potsherds 
have been found here. It is early post-European Seneca. 
for a water supply, for food, or for travel. They seemed rather to 
avoid them and to depend for a water supply upon springs, evidently 
believing that defens€ rather than a food or water supply was of 
first importance. Some of these sites crown the highest hills of 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Chautauqua counties, a region of high 
hills. In the more level country farther north the sites are always 
to be found upon the highest points. The defenses are indicated 
now only by earth embankments, the bases of palisades which at 
one time surrounded the villages (pl. xx111). 
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I have already stated that it is my belief that these peculiarities 
of culture characterize some of the Iroquoian village sites of western 
New York, and have assumed for convenience that this is true. 
There is ample proof that these characteristics are constant through- 
out all the Iroquoian villages of western New York, no matter 
to what nation they may be ascribed, and not only during the 
pre-European period but during the early post-European period as 
well. And every evidence seems to indicate that they are common, 
also, to other nations of Iroquoian stock beyond the limits of this 
territory, though in some cases they may be modified somewhat 
to meet differences in environment. 

A careful study ef certain sites, well established by history to be 
the great Seneca villages of the last half of the seventeenth century 
has shown that in that branch of the Iroquois, even after two 
generations of contact with Europeans, the peculiarities of culture 
which I have called distinctively Iroquoian were unmistakable. 
Even in villages, which existed as late as our Revolution, these 
same characteristics were evident. The defended, elevated site, 
whose surface was littered with the black earth of deep refuse heaps, 
yielded the triangular point of chert, or of trader’s brass in the same 
form, fragments of pottery with the identical decorations of earlier 
times, beautifully made clay pipes, and even a few articles made of 
bone and antler, although these had long since given place in general 
use to those of steel. 

In the immediate vicinity of the early historic towns of the 
Seneca are still earlier village sites. The relationship between 
these and the later well-known Seneca sites is so close, their remains 
so similar, that there can be no doubt that these sites were occupied 
by Seneca villages of an earlier period. The abundant European 
articles on some, the scanty European articles on others and their 
absence on still others show that these villages were occupied at a 
period during which the villagers first came into contact with Euro- 
peans. They evidently mark the abode of the Seneca from their 
latest pre-European period until their earliest post-European period. 
In all these sites the remains are identical with those of later Seneca 


sites of historic time, excepting, of course, that the proportion of 
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European articles displacing Seneca articles is greater as the villages 
are later in time. The characteristics of culture which mark the 
historic villages are common to the earlier sites, and seem constant 
throughout this transition period of the Seneca branch of the Iroquois. 

Stretching south and west from the latest pre-European villages 
of the Seneca are still other sites, all of the pre-European period. 
Their relationship to the latest pre-European sites of the Seneca, and 
the similarity in their remains leaves no doubt that they are sites of 
Seneca villages of more remote time, marking the entrance of this 
nation into western New York, in the far remote time when the 
Seneca Nation split from some older stock and crystallized as a 
separate nation. Yet the characteristics of the later villages remain 
constant in these also, leaving no possible doubt that the character- 
istics noted as Iroquoian have been common to the Seneca branch 
of the Iroquois, at least, from the remotest time almost to the 
present. 

Do these peculiarities characterize nations of Iroquoian stock 
other than Seneca? Mr. Parker excavated a great post-European 
Erie site at Ripley and on it found that the remains coincided in 
nearly every particular with those of the Seneca. The site was 
defended by an earth embankment. Its surface was covered with 
refuse heaps and ash pits in which triangular points and bone 
articles were abundant. Clay vessels and clay pipes were abundant 
and were decorated with designs similar in every way to those 
of the Seneca. A pre-European Erie site at Willoughby, Ohio, 
which I have examined yields remains identical in all respects. 
Thus it appears that all the characteristics of the Seneca were com- 
mon also to the Erie branch of the Iroquois. 

Until 1650, well within the historic period, the Niagara frontier 
was inhabited by the Iroquoian nation of Attiwandaronks, the 
“Neutral Nation” of Samuel Champlain. Several villages which 
can only be attributed to the Neuter have been thoroughly studied. 
One of the best known is that on Grand Island which I excavated 
for the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. In general its remains 
are identical with those of the Seneca and the Erie. Its graves 


and refuse heaps contained articles of bone and antler. Every point 
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was of the small, triangular type. Clay vessels and pipes, similar 
in every way to those of the Erie and Seneca, were numerous. It 
can safely be said therefore that the Iroquoian characteristics of 
the Seneca and Erie were shared also by this third branch of the 
Iroquois. 

That these are constant also in the villages of Iroquois not 
resident in western New York, is apparent in descriptions of the 
remains on the sites of Huron villages in Canada and the sites 
of villages of the lower Iroquois in eastern and central New York. 
In all these will be found the triangular point, the abundant clay 
vessels and pipes, the abundant articles of bone and antler. Most 
are defended sites, many are on hill tops, and all are marked by 
refuse heaps. 

In McGill Museum, Montreal, there is shown a collection of 
articles from the site of the town of Hochelaga. This town was 
visited in 1534 by Jacques Cartier, who described it and made a 
list of words used by its inhabitants. This list shows that it was a 
village of Iroquois people. The articles from this site are all 
strictly of the Iroquoian type, so much so that pipes from Hoche- 
laga of 1534 might be almost duplicated from collections made 
in western New York from sites inhabited a century later. 

Since sites of well authenticated Iroquoian origin are thus 
characterized by this type of remains, and since this type is constant 
over a large area known to have been inhabited by Iroquois of 
various nations, then it is reasonable to assume that any site in 
western New York thus characterized is an Iroquoian site, “even 
though no other knowledge exists of its occupants. For instance, 
there is a defended site at Shelby, Niagara county. From its 
refuse heaps come triangular points, clay potsherds and pipes, and 
bone articles. The potsherds bear the usual Iroquoian designs. 
We have no historical knowledge of the people who once lived there, 
yet there can be no doubt, judging from these remains, that they 
belonged to the Iroquoian family. 

Going beyond this, we can safely say that even though a site 
yield articles of this type, and also articles of a totally different 


type, the site was inhabited at some time by people of the Iroquois 
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stock. For instance, two sites near Buffalo yield triangular points, 
abundant pottery and pipes made of clay, and bone articles, yet 
with these are found numerous notched points (fig. 62). The 
remains of the Iroquoian type show positively that the sites were 


once occupied by Iroquois, and, at the same time, or more probably 


Fic. 62.—Articles from three sites at Conewango. 1¢ from one end of a knoll, 
1b from the other end. (Two occupations). 2 from a site with refuse heaps. (lIro- 
quoian type). 3 from a site with no refuse heaps. Note drill and slate articles. 
(Non-Iroquoian type). 


at a different time, they were the abode of a non-Iroquoian people. 
This is proved conclusively by the fact that although the two types 
are found together on the surface, the numerous refuse heaps yield 
articles of the Iroquoian type only. Again, the site of the historic 
Seneca village of Honeoye (Anyaye), which was destroyed by an 
American punitive expedition in 1779, yields articles not only of 
the Iroquoian type but of an entirely different kind. It might 
easily be said that both types of articles were in use in this Iroquoian 
village, but a survey of the site shows that the Iroquoian articles 
are to be found at one end of the site in refuse heaps, and the non- 


Iroquoian articles on the surface of the other end. Evidently, 


the 
| 
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then, this site has been occupied not only during historic times by 
the Iroquoian nation of Seneca but at some unknown time by an 
unknown, non-Iroquoian people. 

Because remains of this type characterize sites of known Iro- 
quoian origin, and because these remains are constant on certain 
sites all over Iroquoian territory to the exclusion of all other types, 
it is reasonable to assume that a site characterized by remains of 
any other type is not of Iroquoian origin, even though it be in 
undoubted Iroquoian territory. This is certainly true of western 
New York (fig. 63). It may be that in other localities the character 


of Iroquoian remains differs from ours. I can readily understand 


Fic. 63.—Articles from a site at Honeoye Lake, owned by Mr. Auger. Note 
beveled celts, gouges, notched scrapers and drills. The materials are chert, brown 
jasper, quartzite and rhyolite (?). These are typically non-Iroquoian, yet note the 
small triangles and clay pipe marking an Iroquoian camp. 
that in territory devoid of chert, as Vermont or Quebec, chert points 
of the triangular type would be absent, and that if its place were 
taken by the local quartz, quartzite or slate, these would be better 
adapted for making the larger, heavier points, with notches for 
secure hafting. Yet so constant are these characteristics in a 
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large number of undoubted Iroquoian sites that there can be no 
doubt that their absence from a site warrants us in ascribing it to 
some people other than Iroquois. 

In classifying sites as to their origin there has been amongst 
archeologists a tendency to disregard the remains found on them and 
to ascribe the sites to the nation which inhabited the territory during 
historic times. Sucha tendency isentirely natural. For instance it 
is an undisputed historic fact that the Seneca inhabited the Genesee 
valley during historic times, and that there was a large Seneca vil'age 
near Mt. Morris. On a site at Mt. Morris were two mounds, from 
which were taken some native copper articles, a necklace of river 
pearls and a ‘“‘monitor”’ pipe. It was natural to assume that these 
graves were of Seneca origin. Yet the graves and their contents 
are typical, not of the Seneca of 1779 but of a people who lived in 
southern Ohio long before European time. Again, the Cattaraugus 
valley is assumed to have been in territory occupied by the Erie. 
Then what is more natural than to say that the site at the mouth 
of the creek is an Erie site, and the notched points found there are 
typically Erian? Yet as a matter of fact the remains on that site 
are typically non-Iroquoian, and therefore not Erian. Again, sup- 
pose that all the articles found in Ontario county were arranged 
in a museum, and the collection labeled as having come from that 
county. It was the seat of the Seneca Nation from the beginning 
of their history until the end of the eighteenth century, consequently 
the natural inference is that all the articles in the collection must 
be of Seneca origin, and that they constitute a typical exhibit of 
Seneca remains. Yet this collection would include articles from 
the graves of the great historic Seneca towns, from the refuse heaps 
of prehistoric Seneca villages, as well as from the innumerable 
non-Iroquoian sites scattered along its streams and lakes. 

Disregarding these unmistakable characteristics of Iroquoian 
culture has been the cause of at least one serious error. In Bulletin 
140 of the New York State Museum is an article by Mr. 
Luther in which he locates the ‘‘oldest Seneca village’ at the 
head of Canandaigua Lake. He bases his article upon the facts 
that a Seneca village existed there and that he had collected Indian 
33 
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articles in the fields there. Similarly the Department of Ethnology, 
in its Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30 (p. 502) states of the 
Seneca that “‘ When first known they occupied that part of w. New 
York between Seneca lake and Geneva (sic) r., having their council 
fire at Tsonontowan, near Naples, in Ontario co.” As a matter of 
fact, the Seneca village was inhabited during Revolutionary times, 
and the articles which Mr. Luther attributed to this village are pre- 
European articles of the non-Iroquoian type, and therefore not 
Senecan. 

With the characteristics of Iroquoian sites well established it 
is possible to use them in classifying sites in territory once inhabited 
by Iroquois outside of western New York. There is need of this 
classification in the Susquehanna valley where both Iroquoian 
Andaste and Algonkian Delaware lived in historic times; in north- 
ern Ohio, the historic seat of the Iroquoian Erie and of various 
non-Iroquoian tribes; in southern Quebec and the Canadian penin- 
sula; and in western Vermont, the “‘Irocoisia’’ of Champlain. In 
all this territory there are innumerable sites, some of which must 
certainly be ascribed to Iroquoian nations, and exact data are 
needed regarding these to establish the course of the migration of 
the Iroquois into New York. There is need also of definite knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of non-Iroquoian sites. These must be 
established through a careful study of sites of undoubted pre- 
European Algonkian origin, in Canada and Pennsylvania. 


BuFFALO, NEW YorK. 


THE ZUNI LA’MANA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


()* these ‘‘men-women”’ there are today in Zufii three or, one 
might almost say, three and a half—there is a boy about 
six years old qualifying, so to speak, for the status. An 
elderly Zufii with whom I talked, a man over seventy, had known 
during his lifetime of nine /a’mana. Mrs. Stevenson mentions five.' 
The three adults now living are about the same age, in the late 
thirties and early forties. Their names are Kasineli, Tsalatitse, 
and U’k2 Kasineli I watched repeatedly in the audience of a 
five-day rain dance; Tsalatitse was pointed out to me in the street; 
U’k I failed to see or rather recognize during my first visit to Zufi 
in August, he was taking part in the ko’kokshi when I began to look 
for him, in the last two of the five days’ dance, and then I had to leave 
Zufii. On my second visit in December, U’k was dancing again, 
but this time I saw him without a mask. The child, Laspeke (for 
Las Vegas), I had several opportunities to watch. Far from 
adequate, my observations may be nevertheless worth recording, 
so very little has been recorded at all about the Indian berdache. 
I hope to continue the study. 

To begin with the little boy, he is still dressed as a male, wear- 
ing trousers and a shirt; but his shirt is of a considerably 
longer cut than that of the other little boys, nor is it tucked into 
the trousers as they sometimes tuck in theirs. Around his neck 
is a bead necklace, a mixture of commercial and of stone beads, an 
ornament not altogether commonplace for either little boys or girls. 
His hair-cut is the usual all round short cut for boys—girls of his 
age would be growing a lock at the back of the neck. His features 
are unusually fine and delicate, unusual even in a Zufi girl, and 

1“ The Zufii Indians,”’ Twenty-first Annual Report Bureau American Ethnology, 
p. 37. Three of them became /a’mana after 1890. 

2 U’k “sounds like a man’s name,”’ I was told; ditse is the ending of a girl's name. 
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his facial expression unusually gentle, mild of expression as is the 
Zufi of either sex. Whenever I saw him playing about he was witha 
girl, although boys of his age begin to gang together. ‘He talks like 
a girl,’ I was told. And by that I learned was meant that he used 


‘ 


the ‘‘expressions”’ of a girl,' their exclamations and turns of speech.? 


A few of these differentiations in the speech of the sexes I collected: 


Oh, dear! 
Girl: Hia an'na! or An'nal! 
Boy: Cha an'nal 
Oh, lovely or bully! 
Girl: Ho élu! 
Boy: Cha élu! 
Outch! 
Girl: Hia atu! 
Boy: Cha kochi'! 
Stop! 
Girl: elesmal! 
Boy: Lesma! 
I don’t want to! I’m shy! 
Girl: Hia ati! 
Boy: Cha ati! 
Oh, I'm so tired! 
Girl: Hish atu ho utechika. 
Boy: Hish kochi’ ho utechika. 
It’s awfully cold! 
Girl: Hish itsu’ tetse. 
Boy: Cha itsu’ hish tetse. 
Oh, it’s very good! 
Girl: Hish ali hekwa alitecha. 
Boy: Hish ali alitecha. 

Kasineli has the facial expression and the stature of a man. 
He has the longer stride of a man, but it is slow and ponderous 
like the Zufii woman’s. During the rain dances he always stood 
on the roof top behind the old woman who is the head of his house- 

1 The Hopi woman’s word of thanks is eskwali, the man’s kwa kwi. (Hough, W., 
The Hopi Indians, p. 115. Cedar Rapids, 1915. 

2 Lowie notes that Assiniboine berdaches “employed the affirmative and impera- 
tive particles peculiar to women’s speech.” (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, tv, 1, p. 42. New York, 1910.) See too Fletcher, A. C. 


and La Flesche, F., ““The Omaha Tribe,” p. 132, Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
Bureau of American Ethnology (1905-6). 
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hold. He did not wear the American calico petticoat so many of 
the Zufii women wear but his dress was in every particular as far 
as I could see like a woman’s, and he wore his black blanket in 
woman fashion, up around the back of the head, irrespective of the 
temperature, and falling to the knees.' Next him on the roof top 
were standing or sitting three or four kinswomen. One of them 
was an informant of mine. To the /a’mana in her family she 
would never refer, although we talked of the subject in general 
from time to time and we worked together on her family genealogy. 
Nor would she take me to the house where he lived, the house of 
her father’s sister where her own little son was living and where 
she had grown up. Her people had tried very hard to dissuade 
the lad from becoming a /a’mana, I was told,? and I got the impres- 
sion that in general a family would be somewhat ashamed of having 
a fa’mana among its members. In regard to the custom itself 
there seemed to be no reticence in general and no sense of shame. 
Kasineli is a first-class plasterer. So is Tsalatitse—he had been 
called in to plaster the chimney-place of the room I lived in, by the 
way. Kasineli is especially good too at pottery. Among the other 
six fa’mana my old man informant had known during his lifetime two 
were noted as skilful weavers of blankets, and two as skilful potters.’ 
It is the Ja’mana, Mrs. Stevenson states, whose special function 
it is to fetch from To’wa Yalené the clay used in making pottery. 
This is certainly not so today; anyone may fetch the clay. My 
elderly informant declared it was never the function of the /a’mana. 
At two periods during his memory, however, have the Priests of 
the Bow endeavored to give a sacred character to the pottery- 
making, confining it to the first four days of the summer solstice 
1A Zufii man wears his blanket in summer only when it is chilly and well up 
over his head and above his knees. In winter it falls lower, leaving his head bare. 
Indoors as well as out it stays in place around his neck and across his face up to his 
nose oreven eyes. It is a mode of wearing his blanket as irrespective of temperature 
and as conventional as that of a woman. 
2 Mrs. Stevenson who seems to have known his family pretty well states that his 
mother and grandmother were quite complaisant, but that the grandfather, the elder 
brother Bow priest, tried to shame the boy out of hisintent. (The Zufii Indians, p. 38.) 


3 One of them was undoubtedly We’wha, a notable character. (See Stevenson, 
The Zuni Indians, pp. 37, 310-13, 374.) 
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ceremonial, prescribing the firing for the fourth night. Mrs. 
Stevenson describes this custom without mentioning, however, 
that it isan innovation. It is possible, it occurs to me, that limiting 
the fetching of the clay to the /a’mana may have been prescribed 
also by thesé inventive Bow priests. It is possible, but very 
doubtful I must say until I hear of other religious or quasi-religious 
functions attaching distinctively to the fa’mana. I heard of none. 

There are myths, however, in regard to ‘“‘men-women.” In 
a myth reported by Mrs. Stevenson? it is the chaakwena, a god cap- 
tured by the kia’nakwe, who puts on the kor’koshi (ko’kokshi), a 
woman’s dress to break his spirit—he is rebelling against taking 
part in a dance to celebrate his capture. This was the first appear- 
ance of a male, say the Zufii, in women’s dress. The kor’koshi 
mask in the kia’nakwe dramatization is in woman’s dress and is 
called the ko’thlama (ko’lama).* Cushing gives a different account 
of the first appearance of the “man-woman.”’ The first born of 
the incestuous couple, Siweluhsina and Siweluhsita, the couple 
who figure so prominently in Zufii mythology, was ‘‘a woman in 
fullness of contour, but a man in stature and brawn’’—a fairly 
accurate description of the hermaphrodite. And the Zufii explana- 
tion is that 


from the mingling of too much seed in one kind, comes the two-fold kind, ‘hléhmon, 
being man and woman combined—even as from a kernel of corn with two hearts, 
ripens an ear that is neither one kind nor the other, but both! 
According to Cushing then this “‘man-woman of the K4’k4’" is the 
elder sister of the ko’yemshi, those sacred antic personages of Zufii 
ceremonial, sexually abnormal too, we recall, because “seedless.” 
I was unable to verify these myths. It was positively denied 
that the ko’lamana was the offspring of awdn tsita (their mother) 
as Sewiluhsita is called. He came up with the others (Siweluhsita 
and Sewiluhsina came up in advance) and he was among those who 
were lost crossing the river and with them went to koluwala to 


17b., p. 150. 


2 Ib., p. 37- 

3 Ib. 

*“*Zufii Creation Myths,”’ Thirteenth Annual Report Bureau American Ethnology, 
Pp. 401-413. 
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stay there as a ko’ko (god). ‘“‘He was the first /a’mana, so there 
would be others.” He figures in the kia’nakwe dance because 
together with other ko’ko he was taken prisoner by the kia’nakwe. 

These myths are, I take it, @ posteriori explanations of the 
la’mana. They may give a sanction to the transformation custom; 
they do not originate it. But this matter of possible relationship 
between the /a’mana and supernatural function or office needs 
further study.__ Meanwhile we should note that the part of the 
ko'lamana appears to be usually taken by a /a’mana. We'wha took 
it. Kasineli has taken it. In recent years,? however, it has been 
played by one who is not a /a’mana, not a “man-woman,” but 


rather a ‘‘woman-man”’ so to speak. Nancy is called in fact, in a 


teasing sort of way, “the girl-boy,” katsdtsé (ka’tsiki, girl, dtsé, 
male). Of the katsdtsé I saw quite a little, for she worked by the 
day in our household. She was an unusually competent worker, 
“a girl I can always depend on,” said her employer. She had 
a rather lean, spare, build and her gait was comparatively 
quick and. alert. It occurred to me once that she might be a 
la’mana. “If she is,’”’ said her employer, ‘“‘she is not so openly 
like the others. Besides she’s been too much married for one.” 


She was, I concluded, a ‘‘strong-minded woman,” a Zufi ‘new 


woman,” a large part of her male, as Weininger would say. 
It is because they like woman’s work, is the reason that has 


1 Suggestive in this connection is Jochelson's theory of the “transformed men” of 
the Chukchee and Koryak. “I think abnormal sexual relations [of five irka*® la’ul 
among the 3,000 Kolyma Chukchee, two were “ married to other men” have developed 
under the influence of the ideas concerning shamanistic power, which the ‘meta- 
morphosed’ men obtain from the spirits at whose bidding and with whose help the 
change of sex is accomplished. These beliefs have found fertile soil in individuals of 
abnormal physical and psychical development.”’ (‘The Koryak," pp. 754-5. Memoirs 
American Museum Natural History, vol. vi, pt. u. Leiden and New York, 1908.) 
See too Parsons, E. C. (Main, John), Religious Chastity, pp. 310-1. New York, 1913. 

The Franciscan Fathers refer quite incidentally to the Navajo na’dle (he changes) 
men skilled in the arts and industries of both men and womer. (An Ethnologic 
Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 292. St. Michaels, Arizona, 1915.) Of any 
supernatural function or trait attaching to these “‘ hermaphrodites"’ there is no mention. 

2 The kia’nakwe ceremonial is quadrennial. It was last performed in November, 
1915. On November 17 the kia’nakwe prepared their plumes, on November 18 they 
came in from the south and danced in front of their kiwilsine, the chu’pawa, where 


they spent the night. November 19 they danced until the following sunrise. 
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always been given me both in Zufii and among the Rio Grande 
pueblos for the existence of the ‘“‘man-woman.” At Zufi I was 
also told, one of my informants being the woman interpreter I have 
already referred to, that if the household were short on women 
workers a boy would be more readily allowed to became a /a’mana. 
It is always insisted upon that there is never any compulsion 
upon him to become one. 

Of the nine /a’mana known to my aged interpreter, two had 
married men, 7. e., lived with men as their wives. One of these 
ta’mana had been known to my younger Zufii acquaintances. He 
was described as effeminate looking—‘“pretty,’’ like a woman. 
The families of both parties were said to have objected to the 


““marriage.”” The “marriage’’ was discussed with me as an 
economic arrangement, and with not the slightest hint of physical 
acts of perversion on the part of either “husband”’ or “wife.” 
It seemed to me at the time that the utter obliviousness to that 
point of view was due to ignorance or innocence, not to reticence.! 
On questions of sexual intercourse the Zufii, I would say, is natural- 
istic, not reticent. Nevertheless it is not at all unlikely that this 
oblivious manner was assumed to check further discussions—for 
reasons I do not know. 

Although the /a’mana U’k was, I gathered on my first visit, 
somewhat effeminate looking, he was not married. (Here I should 
say that Tsalatitse is not effeminate looking. Like Kasineli he is 
tall and walks with a long, heavy stride.) U’k was teased, I was 
told, by the children, and he would answer them back like a child. 
He walks too more like a child than either an adult man or an 
adult woman, “flighty like,’ with short, nervous steps. In short 
he is an undeveloped kind of person. A careful and reliable woman 
described him as a simpleton. 

1 It is a pity Mrs. Stevenson felt called upon to be so reticent. “There is a side 
to the lives of these men which must remain untold” is all she vouchsafes. (The 


Zuni Indians, p. 38.) The ta’mana who was married to a man she mentions, but she 
refers to the couple merely ‘ 


” 


‘as two of the hardest workers in the Pueblo and among 
the most prosperous. Stating that the /a’mana never marry women and seldom, 
it is understood, have any sexual relations with them, she reports that We’wha was 
reputed to be the father of several children, his paternity in one case at least being 
undoubted. 
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He is, nevertheless, one of the dancers, for he was initiated into 
the ko’tikili,’ as are all fa’mana, just like other boys. The night I 
saw U’k dancing during the sha’lako ceremonial he was in the 
chaakwena dance, that is with the set of dancers from the uptsana 
kiwitsine.® He was clothed in the ordinary woman's dress and 
buckskin leggings plus the usual Hopi dance blanket. He had a 
downy white feather in his hair, otherwise his hair was dressed in 
the regular woman’s style, bang and turned up queue. He came 
in to the house fourth in the line of dancers but soon fell out of line 
and danced separately, opposite the line. Representing a female 
personage, as I was told he did—that is the position he would 
naturally take. Before the dancers withdrew, he took a place in 
the line again, number six. His dance step was much less vigorous 
than the others; but that is true too of normal males personating 


*‘goddesses.’” U’k is not as tall as the other a’mana, his stature is 


1 The initiation takes place between seven and eleven, the age falling necessarily 
uncertainly because the ceremonial takes place quadrennially. At any rate this age 
is prior to that when female dress is definitely assumed, about twelve. Nevertheless, 
judging from the youngster now qualifying asa /a’mana, a boy is marked down for one 
year sooner, and he is initiated into the ko’tikili in the knowledge that he is to become 
a ta’mana. 

? Girls are not initiated as a regular thing into the ko’tikili. There are only four 
women in it now—a married woman with children, two older widows, a much married 
but now husbandless woman, the katsdétsé I have already referred to. 

Two reasons for not initiating girls as well as boys were given me at different 
times by my old man informant. Girls would not talk as boys would of what they 
saw. So there was no need to initiate them to keep their mouths shut. So much 
for his offhand bit of rationalism. When I pressed him for his tradition he related 
that in the first days women were taken into the ko’tikili. These were the days when 
the ko’ko themselves came and went between the Pueblo and ko’luwala. The women 
among the ko’ko fell in love with them and unwilling to be left behind accompanied 
them to ko'luwala. Lonesome there, they wanted to be brought back to the ashiwi. 
Such flightiness was too much for the ko’ko and so the women were no longer admitted 
into the ko’tikili. 

The reason for taking women into the ko’tikili is to me still obscure. In her 
earliest publication on Zufii Mrs. Stevenson states that the female initiates have to 
take a vow of celibacy for life and that as a woman member grows old she chooses her 
successor. In her later publication Mrs. Stevenson omits these statements. I have 
been told that if a girl were frightened by a bad dream she might be initiated, or, if 
sick, she might choose to go into the ko’tikili instead of one of the fraternities. (Cf. 
The Zuni Indians, p. 65.) If not initiated under these circumstances, she would die. 
3 To that kiwitsine he therefore belongs. 
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more that of a woman than a man. His features, however, are 
masculine. Their expression in this dance was that of animal-like 
dumb patience. 

When U’k fell out of line the audience, an audience mostly of 
women with their children, girls, and a few old men, grinned and 
even chuckled, a very infrequent display of amusement during these 
sha'lako dances. you notice them laughing at her?”’ my 
Cherokee hostess asked me on my return. “She is a great joke to 
the people 
witted.”’ 


not because she is a /a’mana, but because she is half- 


Neither U’k nor the other two /a’mana are members of any 
of the esoteric fraternities. Of the other /a’mana my aged informant 
had known one, and one only belonged to a fraternity, the Bed- 
bug fraternity. 

When prepared for burial the corpse of a /a’mana is dressed in 
the usual woman’s outfit, with one exception, under the woman’s 
skirt a pair of trousers are put on.2 “And on which side of the 
graveyard will he be buried?’’* I asked, with eagerness of heart if 
not of voice, for here at last was a test of the sex status of the 
ta’mana. ‘‘On the south side, the men’s side, of course. rwash lut 
Otsé tea’mé (Is this man not)?”” And my old friend smiled the pecu- 
liarly gentle smile he reserved for my particularly unintelligent 
questions. 

New York City. 

1 Aside from the merriment produced by the ko’yemshi, the only other show of 
amusement I saw was called forth by the little boys in the hemishi’kwe dance, boys 
who had their faces painted white and wore a pilone to represent female figures. 

2 Noted too by Mrs. Stevenson, The Zuiii Indians, pp. 312-3. 

In the center of the graveyard, one of the few Spanish relics in Zufii, stands a 
large wooden cross. It forms the boundary line for this mortuary division of the 
sexes. ‘“‘Why do you make the division?” I asked my old maninformant. ‘ Because 


we do not pray to the women for rain, only to the men.” 
* Personal pronouns showing sex are lacking in Zufii. 


THE SPEECH OF A ZUNI CHILD 
By A. L. KROEBER 


ROM June 23 to August 10, 1916, I had occasion to hear the 

Fk daily speech of Robert Lewis, youngest son of the Governor 
of Zufii, then in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth months 

of his life. His mother, Mrs. Margaret A. Lewis, is an educated 
Cherokee mixed-blood, and some English is spoken in the house. 
But seventeen years of residence have thoroughly familiarized 
Mrs. Lewis with the Zufii idiom, which is the lang.age of the 
household. Conditions are therefore substantially normal in this 
home as regards the acquisition of Indian speech, while a somewhat 
unusual degree of contact with Americans has obliterated the 
barrier of shyness behind which the Indian child is wont to take 
refuge for a long time in the presence of whites. As very little 
information is extant concerning infant speech among American 
Indians, the following notes seem to be worth putting on record. 

On July 1, Robert’s vocabulary consisted of these words: 

ma’ma, mother. This is English. The Zufii word is /sitta. 

ta’ta, father, for taticu.* 

na’na, grandfather; also any old man. For nanna. 

wa’wa, paternal grandmother; also applied to other old women. 
Zufi wowwo. About July 15, Robert began to say wo’wo with 
nearly pure Zufii quality of the 0. He uttered the word whenever 
he wished to be taken to his grandmother’s house on a visit; and 
the desire awoke almost every forenoon. The Zufii word for 
maternal grandmother is hotta; but Robert's hotta and her family 
being in Oklahoma, he did not know the word. Most Zufii children, 
being born and brought up in their mother’s and mother’s mother’s 
house, would probably learn hotta before wowwo. 


1 Cis sh, tc is ch, L is surd I,’ is the glottal stop. Other characters are self-explana- 
tory, except that the vowels have the continental values and are throughout open in 
quality, and that all stopped consonants when, before a vowel are unaspirated and 
voiced during an instant of their production. Thus fais “‘ between" English pa and ba. 
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pa’ pa, older brother, for pappa. 

La’ or Lai, older sister, for kyawwu. The sound was not quite 
that of affricative surd L, but the articulation was so indefinite 
that no more exact designation is possible. This is the only word in 
which even an approach to L was perceptible. On August 1, Robert 
listened with interest when told to say eLLa, “no,” but did not 
attempt to reproduce the word. Evidently the Z sound as such 
was beyond his powers. About July 15 he began to say kya’ or 
kyat for kyawwu. 

mle’mle, or mele’mele or mla’mla (a as in English ‘“bad”’), 
American. The Zufi word is mellik, at which I believe mle’mle 
to be an attempt. Robert’s mother considers mle’mle to be an 
imitation of the strange speech of the Americans. 

ma’ma, bread; also food in general, or eat. The Zufi word for 
bread is mullo. I could hear no constant difference between ma’ma, 
bread, and ma’ma, mother; but the first vowel of the former may 
have been shorter. 

ti’ti, almost di’di, meat. For ci’ we. 

tu’tu, drink; also water. Zufi tuttu, to drink. 

a’ta, anything sharp, hot, pungent, or strong. I am not sure 
what the utterance represents. I first heard Robert use it of a 
knife he held: knife in Zufii is attcianne. It may be that a word 
like attu, a woman’s exclamation of sudden pain or heat, was 
intended. 

we'we, dog, for wa’tsita. 

mau, cat. The Zufi word is musa (pussy). 

o’ho’ho or o’ho, also heard as w’hu’hu, uw’hu, hwo’hwo, and o’hwo’- 
hwo, horse or donkey. This is from the English interjection 
“whoa,” which the Zufii use in handling their animals. 

yes, as in Zufi. 


no’, the English ‘‘no,” was frequently used by Robert, especially 
toward the end of our acquaintance, but chiefly as an indiscriminate 
and automatic answer to any remark made to him in English. He 
certainly connected the syllable with English speech; but it seemed 
to hold no further meaning. I did not note that he expressed 
denial or unwillingness other than by struggles or crying. 
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na’ was one of his earliest utterances, his mother tells me, 
spoken on a variety of occasions. The syllable seems never to 
have crystallized into a definite meaning, for during my stay he 
employed it quite randomly. I believe that it is not an imitation 
of any Zufii word, but that it represents an early attempt at articula- 
tion which formed into a habit. 

ai’ was an expression indicative of pain or inconvenience. I 
can not account for its origin. There is a frequent Zuifii interjection 
hai; but it means rather “‘is that so?” and its intonation is quite 
different from Robert’s az’. 

Including the last three exclamations, this record shows a total 
of eighteen different words spontaneously uttered by this boy during 
the first week of our acquaintance. I am omitting all words 
spoken by him merely in response to suggestion or request. I 
estimate that he may have possessed in his vocabulary at this 
period two or three other words that I did not happen to hear: 
but his mother could recollect no others. The maximum reckoning 
is therefore about twenty vocables; the strictest count yields 
fifteen or sixteen. 

It is interesting that of this number, six words, or one third of 
the total, are terms of consanguinity. At that, the fact of his 
mother being an immigrant deprived this youngster of two relatives 
that the average Zufii child has in his home: the hotta or mother’s 
mother, already mentioned, and the kyakkya or mother’s brother. 
On the other hand, he used no word for man, woman, boy, or girl. 
Men were pa’pa, older brother, or sometimes /a’ta, father; boys, 
pa’pa; old men, na’na, grandfather. The recognition of age seemed 
quite remarkably accurate. Possibly our children in their second 
year perceive age equally well; but certainly our speech habits 
do not equally encourage expression of the fact. 

The horse, dog, and cat in the vocabulary have their parallel 
in every Caucasian home; and the type of interest in the animals 
appeared to be the same. 

The one verb, tu’tu, drink, is interesting. I am under the 
impression that the Zufii mention water less frequently than we 


in connection with the act or desire of drinking. Moreover, their 
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word for drink is much easier for a child to form than their word 
for water, ky’awe, in which the initial sound is both glottalized and 
heavily palatalized. 

Robert’s command of sounds at this period included all five 
of the vowels of Zufi, formed fairly clearly; the stops » and ?¢; 
the nasals m and n; voiced 1; a badly articulated surd L as a 
substitute for ky; w; h; and the glottal stop. The latter con- 
cluded every or nearly every syllable. Zufii sounds that were not 
yet formed were the palatal stops k, ky, and kw; the affricatives ts 
and tc; the fricatives s and c; surd L as a definite sound; and the 


series of glottalized sounds kw’, k’, ky’, ts’. So far as they occur, 
these are precisely the sounds with which English speaking children 
have difficulty. Vowel quantity was little regarded, if at all; and 
there was no trace of the consonant lengthening which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of Zufii. The accent was invariably on the 
first syllable, as in our children’s talk; but this is also a standard 
trait of adult Zufii speech. The unvoicing of unaccented and 
especially of final syllables in which every Zufii habitually indulges 
had as yet not made its appearance in Robert’s talk. 

Between July 1 and August 10,a number of changes and additions 
were observed. 

About July 8, te’ was frequently uttered with a pointing gesture. 
There is no corresponding Zufii word and I suspect that it represents 
English “there.” 

July 12, he said po’ for poklinne, smoke or tobacco. This was 
on the occasion of his first sentence heard by me: mle’mle po’, the 
American is smoking. Utterances of three consecutive words were 
reported to me, but I heard none of more than two during the 
remainder of my stay. 

July 13, he began saying po’po for po’yanne, hat, in my hearing. 
He is said to have first uttered this word several days previously. 

About July 15, the first palatal stop was heard, in kya’ instead 
of ra’ for kyawwu, older sister. 

On July 18, Robert enjoyed himself calling the same syllable 
kya’ to the horses, obviously in imitation of his father’s “ giddap.” 
July 22 and on several following days he frequently repeated 
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opata, apparently for the pleasure of the utterance and without 
clearly associated meaning. It seemed to be English “over there.” 
More interesting is the fact that this vocable had three syllables of 
different sound; and that the final a was often whispered or unvoiced 
as in typical adult Zufii speech. 

July 26 he called a gun fo’. The Zufii word is towo’ananna. 
The reduplicating tendency was evidently no longer as strong as 
a month before. 

About this period he adopted a characteristic Zufii intonation. 
In calling, or in forcible address, the Zufii frequently lengthen 
the final syllable, change it from slurred a or e to ai, shift the accent 
from the initial syllable to it, and end with a sharp rise in pitch, 
Robert acquired this habit almost perfectly within a day or two, 
and soon went about calling ma’ma’i, pa’pa’i, ta’ta’i, instead of 
ma’’ma, pa’’ pa, ta. 

Within a week, he had added e’le’ or e’le’i, the vocative form of 
e’lactokya, girl, by which term his older sister, in consonance with 
Zufii custom, was habitually addressed in the household. Robert's 
imitation of his mother’s familiar call was perfect to its very inflec- 
tions. 

About August 7, he similarly called Tci’pa’i, his oldest brother’s 
name. The stimulus of this utterance seemed to be the pleasure 
of its finished production, rather than want of his brother. He 
never used the quieter, non-vocative form Tci’’pat’u. 

This word contains the affricative tc, nearly like our English ch. 
I did not hear this difficult sound in any other word. On August 


‘ 


9, Robert was still saying to’to for tcotco. This is a Zufi ‘children’s 
word” for clothes, and was undoubtedly taught him at his grand- 
mother’s house. 

From the same source he derived, about August 1, another 
standard Zufi children’s word: /Ju’lu, American. By August Io, 
he was using this about as frequently as his own equivalent mle’mle. 

On August 7, he watched me removing splinters of glass from 
the ground. The bright bits caught his eye; and when I stopped, 
he pointed to one after another neglected fragment until I had 
tossed them too away, saying each time: fopa, which is Zufi for 
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“one” or “another one.’”” The repeated enunciation was remark- 
ably correct: the chopping apart of the syllables by the glottal 
stop was almost imperceptible. 

During the six weeks ending August 10, or shortly before the 
second anniversary of his birth, this Zufii boy then had increased 
the range of his vocabulary by half or more. He had learned to 
articulate a forward palatal stop and an alveolar affricative. He had 
not yet pronounced the fricatives s or c, surd L, nor any glottalized 
consonant; nor did he respond to invitations to imitate these 
sounds. He had, however, mastered a characteristic tonal inflec- 
tion, was beginning to unvoice according to rule, and was drifting 
away from his early leaning to make every word consist of two 
identical but separate syllables. Of grammatical structure there 
was as yet no trace, and sentence building remained sporadic and 
of the most elementary kind. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ANIMAL FIGURES ON PREHISTORIC POTTERY 
MIMBRES VALLEY, NEW MEXICO! 


FROM 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


|* a previous account? of pictures on aboriginal pottery from 
the vicinity of Deming, New Mexico, attention was called to 
the wealth of realistically drawn animal figures, and to the 
importance of the pictures of human beings in a study of aboriginal 
dress, implements, and ceremonial customs. From time to time 
since that publication (1914) I have received from the discoverer 
of these objects, Mr. E. D. Osborn of Deming, New Mexico, 
additional photographs of pictures on mortuary bowls, some of 
which have been reproduced in an account of my work published 
in annual reports on the explorations of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1915 and 1916. 

Among the recent acquisitions from that region are several 
pictures of such an unusual character that I have prepared the 
following brief account of them, like the preceding, preliminary to 
a final discussion in which the pictures made by the aborigines of 
this valley will be treated more in detail. 

From an artistic point of view the pictures considered in the 
following pages are fully equal to those already published. It is 
not too much to say that in technique and beauty of decoration 


the Mimbres pottery is inferior to none from ancient pueblos. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF HUMAN BEINGS 


While the ancient Mimbres potters painted many human figures 
on their pottery, I have seen no instances of these where the heads 
are human and the bodies animal, or vice versa, although certain 
objects worn on the heads of one or two specimens resemble heads 

1 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


2 Archeology of the Lower Mimbres Valley, New Mexico. Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, vol. 63, no. 10. 
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of animals, imparting to the whole a resemblance to the Hopi 
masked beings called Kachinas. 

Some of the human figures that occur in the pictures lately ac- 
quired are here described. One represents a hunter carrying in 
one hand, which is raised, a curved object resembling a Hopi 
boomerang or rabbit stick. He faces a well-drawn jack rabbit, 
readily distinguished by long pointed ears and short turned-up 


Fic. 64.—Seated figure with crooked Fic. 65.—Man standing under a fish. 
stick and triangular meal packet. 
tail. In addition to a rabbit there is another animal like a dog 
represented in this picture. We know that the ancient pueblos 
domesticated the dog, which legends declare aided his master in 
hunting, and in fights with bands of enemies. Several figures 
representing men holding sticks terminating in crooks occur in 
the new collection of Mimbres pictures, duplicating in this respect 
those already published. One of these crooks (fig. 64) has a tri- 
angular figure attached midway in its length, recalling the corn 
meal packet found attached to the Hopi prayer-stick elsewhere! 
described. 
One of the most instructive Mimbres pictures (fig. 65) represents 
a masked dancer standing under a fish. He wears a cap, with a 
visor which resembles a duck’s bill. This cap also has an eye 


1 Op. cit. p. 29. 
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drawn on one side suggesting a bird’s head. The man carries on 
his extended right arm a rod to which feathers are attached. 

The markings on the head and thighs of another man (fig. 66) 
are characteristic, and suggest bodily decorations. The dancer 
(fig. 67) wears a Phrygian cap, the apex of which, turned sidewise, 
terminates in a triangular design. The ancient Mimbrefios ordi- 
narily wore nothing comparable with these objects on their heads, 
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Fic. 66.—Seated human figures. Fic. 67.—Dance figure with a Phrygian 


cap. 


and when we find them, we may conclude they are war-bonnets, or 
ceremonial helmets, which, among the Hopi, are woven with feathers 
on top. A design on the forehead of this figure recalls the Hopi 
symbol of a corn ear which occurs in the same position in persona- 
tions of the corn maids. A picture of a woman, shown in plate 1, 
fig. 1 of my Archaeology of the Lower Mimbres Valley (op. cit., p. 25) 
which has a similar ‘“‘band”’ or checkerboard decoration drawn 
across her forehead, is referred to as follows: 

Across the forehead are alternating black and white square figures arranged 
in two series, recalling corn [maize] or raincloud symbols, On the head of the 
Horned Serpent (op. cit. p. 44, fig. 28) is found a double row of rectangles each 
with a central dot. 

When likened to an ear of corn each of these dots would represent 
a kernel. 
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A remarkable ceremonial headdress is shown in the next figure, 
fig. 68, from a bowl owned by Mr. Pryor, and found in a ruin near 
the N A N ranch in the Upper Mimbres. This headdress reminds 
one of those depicted in the Aztec codices and on Mexican pottery. 
Two human beings are represented in this figure, one seated on the 
other who is prostrate, with severed head. The seated figure 
wears a helmet with projecting snout and a median horn extending 
forward, recalling the head of the Horned Serpent. The eye is 
represented on the side of the headdress which is extended down- 
ward between the shoulders and along the back where it is decorated 
with chevrons separated by parallel lines. In one hand, which is 
raised, the seated figure holds aloft a curved object like a weapon, 
possibly a stone knife, while the other hand grasps what appears 
to be the hair of his victim. The prostrate and decapitated figure 
requires no extended description. The head is severed from the 
body which is crossed by parallel bands, and connected with it by 
a few zigzag lines, which might represent flowing blood or unsevered 
tissues. 

The remarkable likeness of this picture to some of those in 
Mexican codices is suggestive. An exact identification of the figure 
wearing the helmet mask is not possible, but the single horn on 
top of the head calls to mind a similar appendage universally 
depicted on the head of the Horned Serpent; the form of the mouth 
has a remote likeness to that of the Mexican Rain god, Tlaloc. 
Whether the seated figure represents a supernatural being or simply 
a warrior who has slain an enemy, does not appear from the evidence 
at hand, but the headdress is certainly suggestive of the former. 

The upper part of the heads, except the hair, of several human 
figures in Mimbres pottery is not painted, while cheeks, chin, lips, 
and all the lower part of the face is blackened. The eye is indicated 
by a circular or ovate figure bordered with lines on each side and a 
dot in the middle. When the upper half of the head is painted 
black, the eye is indicated by a white lenticular figure with a black 
dot in the middle. 

In the Pryor collection there is another bowl, on the interior of 
which is represented a hunting scene. We have here two men in 
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the act of dragging a quadruped by ropes attached near the neck 
of the animal. One of the men grasps the stick in both hands to 
which the rope is attached. The animal appears to be holding back 
so strongly that the hunter’s arms are stretched behind his back. 
The action suggests an animal captured by a lasso, and resisting 
his captors. 
CoMPOSITE ANIMAL FIGURES 

Among the most unusual of all the animal figures on Mimbres 
pottery are those made up of two or more animals of different 
genera or even different zoological groups united into one anomalous 
form. 


Fic. 68.—Seated figure with serpent Fic. 69.—Composite animal; head, 
headdress (Pryor Collection). body, and anterior legs of quadruped, 
tail of fish. 


Students of classical mythology are familiar with those fabulous 
beings, half human and half animal in form, which the ancients 
were accustomed to figure. Pictures or other representations of 
Cecrops, for instance, depict him with a human head and snake 
body. There are several forms of sphinxes, one of which has a 
lion’s body to which is united the head of a ram, another with the 
head of a hawk, and another that of a human being. Chimera has 
the body of a lion, from the back of which arises the head and body 
of a goat, while the tail terminates in the head of a dragon. Cen- 
taurs have bodies of horses, surmounted by human heads and bodies. 


This union of two animals, or a man and an animal, is very 
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rarely mentioned in North American myths. Prehistoric repre- 
sentations of such compounds are almost unknown; the few pictures 
from Mimbres mortuary pottery are of exceptional interest on 
account of their rarity. 

In a former publication I have referred to these composite 
animals as “‘problematical animals,’’ although recognizing their 
double body form. Thus, in one of these, fig.69, the anterior portion 
of the body has the head and limbs of a horned quadruped, while 
the posterior portion has the body and tail of a fish, in which 
dorsal, caudal and anal fins appear. My conclusions regarding 
the identity of one form of this animal were as follows: 

Its head and mouth are not those of any of the horned animals already 
considered, although it has some anatomical features recalling a mountain sheep. 


The extension back of the body has a remote likeness to a fish, but may be a 


bird or simply a conventional design. 


Fic. 70.—Composite animal; head and Fic. 71.—Composite animal; head 
body of turtle, double tail of fish. of horned quadruped, legs and body of 
insect. 


In a note on the same page (p. 40 op. cit.), I was inclined to regard 
the posterior of the animal as a “‘geometric design of unknown 
significance,” but the presence of a fish’s tail attached to a horned 
animal shows a composite or double animal. 

In figure 70 we have a picture of an animal supposed to be a 
turtle showing a checkerboard figure! on the back, in which the 

1 The geometric Sgures jon the bodies of figures 69, 76, 71, are seldom found on 
the bodies of animals figuregl on Pueblo pottery, although sometimes at their sides. 


It has been suggested that these, like the so-called “‘tectiform"’ figures on paintings of 
buffalo in French caves, may refer to shrines, or dwellings of the animal depicted. 
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tail is double, suggesting two fishes. It sometimes happens in 
prehistoric art that the two halves of the body of an animal are 
flattened out and represented separately as if the animal were split 
open. This may be an explanation of the biped fish on the posterior 
end of the turtle, but if so it is a unique instance of this bifurcation 
in Mimbres pictography. 

The anterior extremity of the body of another figure (fig. 71) 
represented in Explorations and Field Work of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1915 has horns, ears, and markings on the throat like 
those of an antelope, but the body and legs of an insect. 

Prehistoric pueblo drawings on pottery never represent two 
animals united in one figure in the same way as those from the 
Mimbres, as may be seen from a comparative study of those areas 
where life figures predominate. There is no area in the Southwest 
where we have as large a proportion of life forms depicted on 
prehistoric pottery as in the Hopi and Little Colorado regions. 
Collections of pottery from the ruin Sikyatki in the former show a 
comparatively larger percentage of figures of animals and human 
beings than those from any other pueblo area, but no examples of 
two animals united are known from this ruin. Representations of 
animals are abundant and highly conventionalized in pottery collec- 
tions from Homolobi, a ruin on the Little Colorado, but none of 
these are composite,—two animals of different genera united in 
one figure. Many figures, as that of the Plumed or Horned Snakes 
have organs of one animal combined with those of another; as the 
body and head of a serpent with feathers of a bird, and there are 
examples of twin animals united but no illustrations of two or more 
different genera of animals joined. The same conditions occur 
in the decorations of Keresan ceramics, which are also rich in life 
figures. Animal forms are found, but no indications of a union of 
two animals. In the pottery of Pajarito, and that of other culture 
areas from which numerically large collections have been made, 
there are life figures, but these pictures are practically modifications 
of a few animal types, none of these designs showing double animal 
forms. ‘The same is true of the archaic forms of pottery decoration 
from the San Juan culture area, one of the richest in geometric 
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designs, but poorest in pictures of animals. It can not be compared 
in variety with the highly specialized richly decorated earthenware 
of the Mimbres, Little Colorado, or Hopi (Sikyatki). 


ANIMAL PICTURES 


The prescribed circuit is regarded among primitive people as 
a matter of great moment in ceremonial work. In a sacred room, 
among the Hopi, one should never approach or leave the altar 
without regard to a fixed law. It is taboo to turn in ceremonial 
dances in any but one direction, which is likewise prescribed for a 
line of dancers when marching around a plaza or court. Cardinal 
points should be mentioned in a definite sequence, which must also 
be observed in speaking of colors representing those points, or in 
using colored sands in the pro- 
duction of sand paintings. Fig- 
ures drawn on ceremonial objects 
when represented as moving 
around a center must face in the 
prescribed direction. Many 
other instances might be men- 
tioned, and it may be said that 
the direction varies, being with, 
or opposite to, the course of the 


sun, in different tribes. Among 


, 3 the Hopi the sequence is always 
Fic. 72.—Nine antelopes illustrating 
movement in sinistral circuit. opposite to the course of the 
sun, that is with the center on 

the left hand or what is called the sinistral circuit. 

The beautiful food bowl shown in figure 72 is instructive, and 
shows the probable ceremonial! circuit used by the prehistoric 
Mimbres people. The animals are represented as moving in the 
sinistral circuit as with the Hopi. It will be noticed that all these 
animals are represented with heads in the same direction and that 
opposite to the movement of the hands of a watch, the center 


around which they appear to move being to the left. 


The several new forms of. birds occurring in the Mimbres 
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ceramic material bring the number of genera up to something less 
than twenty, a relative average about equal to that on all pueblo 
pottery of birds and other animals. Some of these winged animals 
resemble butterflies but the majority are so well made that the bird 


forms cannot be mistaken for insects. 


GEOMETRICAL DESIGNS 


Although the life figures found on Mimbres pottery are the 


most striking, they are not more important from an ethnological 
point of view than the geometrical designs. In all respects they 
are characteristic and unlike any that occur elsewhere in the 
Southwest. A brief reference to one of these forms which pos- 
sesses special interest is given below. Ihave not found in Mimbres 
pottery as large a proportion of stepped figures, ordinarily called 
“‘raincloud designs’’ on true pueblo pottery, nor is the black and 
white ware on which these fig- 
ures occur represented, a signifi- 
cant fact in regard to the chron- 
ology of the ancient people. 

Rough coiled, incised or in- / 


dented ware is found, and one | | 
or two effigy jars! remind me of | \ 
\\ 
\ 
ware, especially the latter. \1 


Gila Valley and Casas Grandes 


Every new specimen of fig- | 
ured food bowl discovered in the 
Mimbres, enlarges our knowl- 
edge of the culture of the pre- 
historic aborigines of this valley, 
as well as increases our admira- 
tion for the artistic skill of the 
prehistoric potters of that val- known meaning 
ley, especially their ability in 
drawing human and animal figures. The geometric designs they 
bear are wholly different from those of any area of the pueblo 


region. The fidelity with which the prehistoric potters of the 


1 | have seen effigy jars as far north as the San Juan but very sparingly represented. 


Ny 4 \ 
( \\ 
| 
) 
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Mimbres depicted animals, and the great variety of forms they 
represented, often so truthfully as to enable us to identify them, 
is one of the marked features of pottery from this region. 

Two sword-like objects are depicted on the bowl shown in 
figure 73, but it is not known what these objects are. From the 
fact that what looks like parts of an arm are also shown, it has 
been suggested, that these two objects are figures of staffs or 


batons, ceremonial in nature, possibly badges of office. The general 


form shown in the picture is that of a handle like a sword with 


hilt, and a blade crossed by parallel lines forming chevron figures 


Fic. 74.—Quadruped grasping an un- Fic. 75.—Sword-like object on which 
identified object. are two birds. 


which are repeated several times in their length. On another 
bowl (fig. 74) we find a picture of a quadruped which seems to 
grasp an object of similar nature to the last mentioned. But by 
far the closest figure to the sword-like implements above represented 
is one here shown (fig. 75) which has the hilt-like extremity, a 
circular enlargement at one end and two birds apparently walking 
on the shaft. 

I have said little of the colors of Mimbres pottery because I 
attach a secondary importance to it in a study of prehistoric culture 
relationship. The main thing is the symbolic or realistic design. 
Long burial in the earth sometimes changes the color especially of 


black and white ware, colored with manganese and iron oxides. 


— 

SS 
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When submitted to intense heat this ware often gets back the pink 
color it had before-burial. Classification of pottery by shades of 
color should be used with great caution. 

This ceramic material confirms me in the opinion already 
expressed that in prehistoric times there had developed in the 
region through which the Mimbres flows a type of culture quite 
unlike that of any pueblo area, and allied to that of the Casas 
Grandes valley of which it is the northern extension. Here we have 
a highly differentiated type of pottery decoration connecting the 
pueblo culture on the north with that of Casas Grandes on the 
south, although there appears to be no similarity in the archi- 
tecture of the two regions. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

D. ¢ 


WASHINGTON, 


INDIAN TRAP PITS ALONG THE MISSOURI 


By A. HRDLICKA 


URING the writer’s recent visit to the Cheyenne River Sioux 
1) Reservation, South Dakota, he observed in passing over 
the low hills along the Missouri, numbers of circular 
depressions in the prairie-like surface of the slopes, the significance 
of which for a time was very puzzling. The depressions are, as a 
rule, circular, shallow, of moderate size (the hollow averaging per- 
haps less than five feet) and surrounded by somewhat elevated 
unbroken rims. They are scattered irregularly over the surface, 
and are quite numerous in certain localities. The first impression 
was that they might be the sites of lodges, but there were no signs 
of occupation in the way of potsherds or other refuse such as is 
generally found about even temporary habitations. Larger depres- 
sions of like nature, which are plainly enough the remains of 
habitations, exist in other localities along the Missouri, as, on a low 
island belonging to the Agency. Another thought was that they 
might indicate caved-in burials. 

Accompanied by Mr. Fred. C. Campbell, Superintendent of the 
Cheyenne River Indian Agency, and several of his employees, the 
writer excavated and carefully examined a number of the depres- 
sions found on the slopes about a’mile from the Agency; but found 
nothing that would give a clue as to the purpose of the pits. An 
employee of the Agency interested in archeological collecting, who 
had previously dug into some of the depressions, told us that in a 
few instances he found in them, well beneath the surface, what 
appeared to be rafters of cedar. Stunted cedars occur in neighbor- 
ing ravines. He led us to one such pit, where by digging, we 
found some nearly decayed pieces of cedar rafters; but even this 
threw no light on the purpose of the depressions. It was suggested 
that they might be the remains of roasting pits in which the Indians 
‘“‘barbecued”’ deer or parts of the buffalo, which in view of similar 
546 
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practices by widely scattered American tribes, did not seem un- 
reasonable. 

Shortly after the writer left for the Fort Yates Reservation in 
North Dakota, and in looking for burials he came across similar 
depressions on the gentle slopes in the neighborhood of the ‘‘ Farm 
School,’’ not far from the Missouri. Inquiries as to their purpose 
were made among the Indians, with interesting results. A Sioux 
declared, without hesitation, that the depressions were the remains 
of excavations made by members of his tribe up to relatively 
recent times for the purpose of catching hawks and eagles, whose 
feathers were in great demand. As the country is barren of trees, 
there was no chance of shooting the birds with a bow and arrow, and 
little even with a gun. So they made excavations in the ground 
which would accommodate a man and covered them with stout 
sticks. Then a man would crawl in and a jack-rabbit, alive or 
fixed as if alive, was tied to the rafters, or in front of them. An 
eagle or a hawk, upon espying the rabbit, and not seeing the man 
in the dark hole beneath, would pounce upon the former, whereupon 
the Indian would quickly seize the bird by the feet, pull it under 
the rafters into the dark, and wring its neck. 

This accounts for all the conditions met with in connection 
with these depressions; the trap itself being a good illustration of 
the inventiveness of the Indian. 

On the writer’s return, in narrating the above experience to 
Prof. Holmes, the latter pointed to a somewhat similar contrivance 
in use by the Tulare Indians of California. In this case the birds 
sought were pigeons, and instead of holes in the ground, which 
would be difficult or impossible to make on the rocky sites, the 
Indians made surface shelters with small platforms in front on 
which the bait was placed. 

U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Holmes, Wm. H., “ Anthropological Studies in California,” Report U. S. National 
Museum for 1900, Washington, 1902, pp. 155 et seq., pl. 32. 


A PREHISTORIC ANTHROPOMORPHIC FIGURE FROM 
THE RIO GRANDE BASIN 


By L. L. W. WILSON 


N Richard Hakluyt’s version of Espejo’s Relacién there are three 
allusions to the idols of the Pueblo Indians. 

In this province our men found many idols which they worshipped, and 
particularly they had in every house an oratory for the diuell, whereinto they 
ordinarily carry him meat... .! 

Which Indians have and doe worship idols. 

Of the Queres, he writes: 

Who worship idols as their neighbors do, 
and in conclusion he says: 

We may boldly presume that they will easily embrace the Gospel and 
abandon such idolatrie as now most of them doe live in.* 

It is interesting to compare with the Hakluyt version, the exact 
translation from the Narrative of Espejo given to us by Professor 
Bolton: 

In each one of these pueblos, they have a house to which they carry food for 
the devil, and they have small stone idols which they worship. Just as the 
Spanish have crosses along the roads, they have between the pueblos in the middle 
of the road, small caves or grottoes, like shrines, built of stones, where they 
place painted sticks and feathers, saying the devil goes there to rest and speak 
with them.‘ 

Of the Maguas: 
and like the rest, have idols which they worship.*® 

Of the Queres: 

They are idolators.® 


1 Voyages of the English Nation to America, Collected by Richard Hakluyt, Preacher, 
vol, IIt, p. 107. 


2 Op. cit., p. 109. 
3 Op. cit., p. 115. 
4 Explorations in the Southwest, H. E. Bolton, p. 178. 
5 Op. cit., p. 180. 
® Op. cit., p. 181. 
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FILE VIEW OF CLAY IMAGE SHOWING THAT THE FEATURES WERE LEFT IN RELIEF 
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Of the Jemez: 
They have idols . . . as the provinces heretofore mentioned.' 
Moreover, Ofiate in Discovery of the Salines and the Sea writes: 


In all of these pueblos we found crosses which the Indians reverence and to 


which they are accustomed to make the same offerings as to their idols. . . 2 

And yet comparatively few such figures have been found. 
Ex-Governor L. Bradford Prince has the largest single collection 
of stone idols; there are some in the Archeological Museum at 
Santa Fe and in other museums. Too often the pedigree of these 
figures is unknown or obscure. Nelson, however, reports the 
excavation of two room-idols of stone, one in Pueblo Blanco and 
the other in Pueblo Largo. He found, also, a shrine-idol on a 
hillock about six hundred feet from Pueblo Largo.* 

The small clay figure (pl. xxiv) excavated August, 1916, from one 
of the rooms of the large pueblo at Otowi* is unique, so far as I know. 
It is cylindrical, five and a half inches high, and one and three 
quarters inches in diameter. It is black with soot, yet everywhere 
underneath this black covering may be seen the light red coloring 
which was superimposed upon the gray clay. 

As the profile view shows quite clearly, the arms, neck, face, 
and features were produced first by incision and then by rubbing 
away contiguous areas. 

Turquoise is inset in the middle of each of the eyes, and in the 
chest. The latter ornamentation corresponds in position to the 
mark on the stone idol described by Nelson.’ Does it represent 
perhaps the heart? 

The figure was found in the circular hole apparently made for 
it in the north wall of the room, ten inches above the floor, and one 
foot and eight inches from the northeast corner (pl. xxv). The room 
itself measured nine feet nine inches, six feet seven inches (the great- 

1 Op. cit., p. 182. 

2 Op. cit., p. 235. 

3 Pueblo Ruins of the Galisteo Basin, N. C. Nelson, Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, vol. Xv (1914), pp. 7i, 91, 102. 

‘ Otowi is a large pueblo on the Jemez Plateau included in the Bandelier National 
Monument. It is being excavated under my direction for the Philadelphia Commercial 


Museum. 
5 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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est length from east to west) with an average height of four feet four 
inches. The height signifies little. Undoubtedly the rooms in this 
pueblo were originally about six feet high, for they decrease in 
height quite regularly toward the plazas. This room is the fourth 
from the great central plaza, and the third from a smaller plaza 
between it and another arm of the same building. 

The west wall of the same room had an opening (closed with stone) 
into the next room, eight inches long and a foot in height, and on 
its southern wall two doors, one two feet nine inches by one foot 


five inches, and the other one foot nine inches by one foot four inches 


Fic. 76.—Room in which the image was found, showing the southern doorways and 
the western opening described in the text. 


(fig. 76). These doors were closed with stone and cemented, but 
this work was done from the room to the south, and not from the 
room with the clay image. 

The southern room communicated with a room still farther 
south by means of eight circular openings of the same character 
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ROOM IN WHICH THE IMAGE WAS FOUND. THE IMAGE IS IN POSITION IN THE CIRCULAR 
HOLE TEN INCHES ABOVE THE FLOOR 

ROOM SOUTH OF THE ‘‘IDOL’’ ROOM, SHOWING EIGHT HOLES SIMILAR TO THOSE 

WHICH HELD THE CLAY IMAGE. ALL OF THESE HOLES WERE EMPTY EXCEPT ONE, AND 

THAT WAS CLOSED WITH STONE AND ADOBE 


y 
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as the one containing the clay figure, but all of these holes were 
empty except one. That had been closed with a stone and then 
plastered over. 


Whether this figure was an idol or a “‘diuell,’”’ I am naturally 


unable to state, but its composition, ornamentation, and the situa- 
tion in which it was found make it intrinsicaily interesting. 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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IN MEMORIAM 
By W. H. HOLMES 


MATILDA COXE STEVENSON 


RS. Matilda Coxe Stevenson was born in San Augustine, 
M Texas, and in infancy removed with her parents, Alexander 
H. and Maria Matilda (Coxe) Evans, to Washington, D. C. 
She was educated at Miss Anable’s school in Philadelphia, and on 
April 18, 1872, married James Stevenson of the U. S. Geological 
Survey of the Territories. For a number of years, beginning with 
1879, Mrs. Stevenson accompanied and assisted her husband on 
various exploring and collecting expeditions in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and in this way acquired so full a knowledge of the town- 
building tribes of the arid region and of the requirements of research 
among them, that in 1889 she was assigned by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution to ethnological work among 
these people, in conjunction with Mr. Stevenson who on the separa- 
tion of ethnological researches from the Geological Survey had be- 
come a member of the latter organization. 

During her several prolonged visits to Zuhi Mrs. Stevenson 
gained the complete confidence of the people; was regarded and 
treated as one of themselves and commonly addressed as ‘‘ mother.”’ 
Her researches were largely among the women of the tribe and 
directed toward an understanding of the domestic life and practices 
—a field from which men are largely excluded, for among the Zufi 
the women have exclusive control of the rites and observances 
which pertain to their sex. The work of Mrs. Stevenson was thus 
complementary to that of Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Cushing, and other 
students of this people, and served to round out our knowledge of 
tribal history in directions hithe-to imperfectly understood. Her 
studies of child life were especially important. She divided her 
voluminous work in this field into two parts; first, that dealing with 
the practical or domestic side embracing the habits and customs, 
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games, and other ordinary activities of the children; and, second, 
the religious instruction and observances connected with childhood. 
The immediate result of the researches relating to the latter topic 
was the completion of a paper entitled ‘‘ Religious Life of the Zufii 
Child”’ which appeared in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. This paper is introduced by a brief account of the 
mythology of the Zufii, with special reference to its bearing on the 
life of the child. Her work is properly regarded as a distinct con- 
tribution to this important branch of ethnological research. 

In 1881, Mrs. Stevenson’s labors were extended to the Hopi 
villages and to some of the ancient ruins of Arizona and New 
Mexico, to the collecting of prehistoric earthenware, and to other 
branches of the interesting and varied material arts of the tribes. 

After Mr. Stevenson’s death in 1888, Mrs. Stevenson undertook 
the arduous task of arranging and digesting the voluminous notes 
of her husband relative to the tribes, and of studying the extensive 
collections which he had made. Naturally these data were in 
many respects incomplete and the illustrative material insufficient 
for an extended treatment of the subject. It was found advisable 
therefore to have her continue the field work, a task for which she 
was now well fitted. The work was carried forward with inde- 
fatigable energy and zeal, and new fields of research were one after 
another opened to her. The seasons of 1890-91 were spent with 
the Sia, and the results of her studies were published in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. In this paper every 
phase of the life of this small but interesting tribe is discussed— 
their history, arts and industries, social organization, cosmogony, 
cult societies, music, songs, childbirth and mortuary customs, and 
especially the elaborate ceremonies connected with theurgic rites 
and the bringing of rain. 

In 1891 Mrs. Stevenson resumed her investigations among the 
Zuni Indians and devoted the better part of her time until 1895 
to the further study of this most interesting people. Having already 
gained the full confidence of the Zufi she succeeded in obtaining 
admission to a number of secret organizations and ceremonies 
usually forbidden to outsiders, and especially to women. It was 
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her aim to record in full detail a complete knowledge of this people, 
a work in which she had a rare degree of success. The task as a 
whole, however, is one quite beyond the possibility of accomplish- 
ment within a single lifetime. Her researches concerning the 
religious beliefs and activities of the Zui people were exceptionally 
thorough, and her great work, published in the Twenty-third Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, is a monument to her energy, 
ability, and perseverance. Mrs. Stevenson concludes this work in 
these modest words: 

The writer has made several prolonged visits to Zufii, and after many years 
of investigation and intimate acquaintance with the priests, theurgists, and the 
people generally, feels sufficiently acquainted with them, their life, and their 
thoughts, to venture a presentation of their esoteric beliefs, their rituals, habits, 
and customs. The limitations of this volume, however, make it necessary to give 
only a restricted account of many subjects that are deserving of more extended 
treatment, and much material has been reserved for future publication. 

While the writer has gone deeply into the subject of the religion of the Zuii, 
and is able to record the more important details of their philosophy, there are 
yet many fields to be worked, and an attempt at drawing final conclusions will 
not be made until more extensive studies of allied tribes have been undertaken. 
If that which is here presented serves as a basis for future investigation, and 
aids the Government to a better understanding of the North American Indians, 
the author will have succeeded in her purpose. 

In January, 1904, she set out for New Mexico with the view of 
continuing her researches in certain directions, especially with 
respect to the relation of the Zufi people in various culture fields 
to other tribes of the general region. Chief attention was given 
to the mythology and to the ceremonial observances which follow 
in quick succession during the late winter and the early spring 


months. She found the people of Zufi much changed in recent 


years: the former gentleness of character and the marked courtesy 
of the primitive aborigines had largely disappeared, except with 
a few of the older men and women, the desire of sordid gain en- 
gendered by contact with the whites outweighing other considera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Stevenson was commissioned in 1903 to collect material 
illustrative of her researches in Zufi, to form part of the Bureau’s 
exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the special topic 
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being the religious symbolism embodied in the various arts, such 
as pottery, textiles, basketry, costume, and ceremonial objects 
generally. Her study of this subject, one heretofore much neg- 
lected, was thorough, and the significance of nearly every symbol 
now used by the Zufii was obtained. She observed that, while the 
officers of the secret fraternities have full understanding of the 
symbolism associated directly with their ceremonial arts, few persons 
knew the meaning of the designs employed in the decoration of 
pottery and the other useful arts, the artists themselves having 
little appreciation of the poetic imagery associated with the various 
devices. Mrs. Stevenson expressed fear that the original signifi- 
cance of the decorative motives of the Zufii people must soon be 
lost by them. 

Aside from her systematic researches a number of special 
subjects were investigated, including the irrigation system of the 
Zufi, the manufacture and use of native dyes, and the preparation 
of pigments. In January, 1905, she again entered the field, having 
selected the pueblo of Taos, New Mexico, as a suitable place for 
continuing her researches. In initiating her work in this pueblo 
she encountered many difficulties and her progress at first was 
slow; but later her study of the history, language, and customs of 
the tribe was facilitated and excellent results were obtained. 

For a number of years Mrs. Stevenson continued her researches 
among the Tewa villages of the Rio Grande. Her knowledge of 
the tribes had now become so mature that comparative studies 
could be taken up to advantage, and visits were made to various 
pueblos for the purpose of comparing the arts and industries, 


mythology, ceremonies, etc., of the people. This work was con- 


tinued until failing health made it advisable to return to Washing- 
ton, where her varied, interesting, and most useful career came to 
an end June 24, 1915. 

Mrs. Stevenson was one of the founders and a permanent 
member of the Women’s Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Among her writings is a paper read before this Society, March 8, 
1888, entitled ‘“‘Zufi Religion.”” It appeared in Science, vol. x1, 


no. 268, March 23, 1888. The closing paragraph of this address 
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is of much interest to the student of primitive beliefs and practices. 

The brief account which has been given of the medicine orders of the Zufi 
is perhaps sufficient to convey an understanding of this interesting phase of the 
pueblo life of North America. The dignitary who is usually called the ‘‘ medicine- 
man" among our Indian tribes, is something more than the term implies in 
civilization. The medicine-man is both priest and doctor, and, by reason of his 
priestly office, he sometimes becomes a judge. The mythical beings with whom 
he holds converse are the gods of his people. They are the persons who bring 
evils, or preserve from evils: they bring health or disease, they bring peace or 
war, and they bring plenty or want at harvest time. Thus in all respects the 
gods are supposed to hold within their power all prosperity and all adversity. 
So the priests stand between the people and these gods, and by means of cere- 
monies, incantations, and many prescribed observances, the gods are induced 
to preserve from evil and bring happiness. The medicine practices of the Zufi 
are therefore religious observances and rites; and the daily life of the Zufii, under 
the guidance of their priests through the agency of the medicine order, is so 
controlled that every act of life assumes something of a religious character. 
To them their religion is fraught with much fear; to them it brings many trials, 
many privations, and much suffering. Notwithstanding this, they derive from 
it much amusement and great joy, and in it all their hopes and aspirations are 
centered. 

Owing to the intimate relations which Mrs. Stevenson had 
acquired with the Pueblo tribes, she was able to penetrate deeply 
into customs held most sacred by the tribal authorities, and the 
following lines, quoted from Smithsonian Collections, vol. 63, 
disclose the startling fact that human sacrifice has been practiced 
even in recent years among some of the Pueblos. 

Zooic worship has to do with the healing of the sick, the beast gods acting 
as mediators between man and the anthropic gods. The most shocking ceremony 


associated with the zooic worship of the Tewa is the propitiation of the rattlesnake 


with human sacrifice to prevent further destruction from the venomous bites of 


the reptile. The greatest secrecy is observed and the ceremonies are performed 
without the knowledge of the people except those directly associated with the 
rite which is performed quadrennially. Although many legends of the various 
pueblos have pointed indirectly to human sacrifice in the past, it was a revelation 
to Mrs. Stevenson when she found that this rite was observed by the Tewa at 
the present time; and, while it is known to exist only in two of the villages, she 
has every reason to believe that they are not exceptions. In one village the 
subject is the youngest female infant. In the other village an adult woman is 
sacrificed, a woman without husband or children being selected whenever possible. 
The sacrificial ceremonies occur in the kiva. The subjects are drugged with 


Datura meteloides until life is supposed to be extinct. At the proper time the 
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body is placed upon a sand painting on the floor before the table altar and the 
ceremony proceeds amid incantations and the most weird performances. 
Additional details are too gruesome to be related in this place. 
The informant, however, took great risk in divulging a secret so 
strictly kept and dangerous to the tribal authorities even to one so 
intimate with the inner life of the tribe as was the subject of this 
memoir. 

Mrs. Stevenson was able, self-reliant, and fearless, generous, 
helpful, and self-sacrificing, and the writer of these lines is deeply 
indebted to her and to Mr. Stevenson for heroic service in his 
behalf in a time of great need. While exploring in the Jemez 
mountains he was prostrated by spinal weakness due to reckless 
mountain climbing, being unable either to ride or walk. During 
two days required to summon a physician from a distant point the 
invalid was under Mrs. Stevenson’s efficient care. Meantime, the 
inventive genius of the party undertook to solve the problem of his 
transportation to a place of safety. Under the supervision of Mr. 
Stevenson two long slender saplings were cut, placed side by side 
about two feet apart, and across the middle a litter was built on 
which the invalid was placed. A docile mule was harnessed between 
the heavy ends of the poles, travois fashion, the slender ends resting 
on the ground and servi as runners. In this manner, guarded 
by the Stevensons and followed by the entire expedition, which 
included Major Powell, Secretary Langley, and others, the unique 
procession descended over the rough mountain trails to the first 
settlement, whence after several days of recuperation in the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Voorhees of Jemez village, the writer was able to 
reach the railroad and return to the East. 


JAMES STEVENSON 

The opening up of the great West was a task of no mean magni- 
tude and enlisted the energies of a multitude of venturesome and 
fearless men and women. The hunter, the miner, and the home- 
steader were ever to the fore, penetrating the wilds and blazing the 
trails for the hosts which were to follow. One vast region, the 
Rocky Mountains, succumbed to these encroachments with much 
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delay, however, and the work of the pioneers was supplemented 
by that of the scientific explorer and more especially by the great 
surveys of the national government. Early in the field among 
these organizations was the Hayden Survey of the Territories, and 
associated intimately with the leader of this great enterprise and 
his ever stanch helper and fellow worker was James Stevenson, who 
may appropriately receive commendatory mention in this place. 
Members of the Survey had the privilege of spending the winter 
months in Washington preparing maps and reports on the previous 
season’s work,and in 1872 Mr. Stevenson met and married Miss 
Evans, who, as already related, became his associate in the work 
of exploration. 

James Stevenson was born in Maysville, Kentucky, December 
24, 1840, and died in New York City July 20, 1888. When the 
Civil War broke out he joined the Northern army and served to the 
close of hostilities. He then engaged in explorations in the North- 
west in connection with the engineering corps of the government, 
and afterwards with the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories under Dr. F. V. Hayden, of which he became the execu- 
tive officer. With Doctor Hayden he followed the Missouri, 
Columbia, and Snake rivers to their sources, and was an ever faithful 
and efficient aid in the conduct of the expeditions. He took an 
active part in the survey of the Yellowstone region and was instru- 
mental in having the heart of this ‘‘wonderland’’ made a national 
park. He was continued as executive officer of the Survey when it 
passed under the directorship of Maj. John W. Powell, but was soon 
detailed for research in connection with the Bureau of Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institution, exploring the ancient ruins of 
Arizona and New Mexico, investigating the habits and customs of 
the Navajo, Zufi, Hopi, and other tribes, and making extensive 
collections of interesting art materials of the regions, ancient and 
modern. 

U. S. NATIONAL MuUSEvuM, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tue List oF Mrs. STEVENSON’s SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS IS AS FOLLOws: 
1. Zui and the Zufiians. Privately published, Washington, April 18, 1881, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
The Mythology of All Races. Vol. 1: Greek and Roman. WILLIAM 

SHERWOOD Fox. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1916. Pp. Ixii, 354. 

The above is the first of a series of volumes prepared under the 
general editorship of Dr. L. H. Gray. The title sufficiently explains the 
scope of the series. It is insisted on both by the consulting editor, 
Professor George Foot Moore, of Harvard, and by Dr. Gray, that the 
undertaking is unique in that the result is to be neither a cyclopedia nor 
a group of technical monographs, but something that combines the ad- 
vantages of both. It may perhaps be doubted whether even the fullest 
and widest discussion of mythology will tell us completely (p. xiii) 
“‘what the childhood of our race has thought of the mysteries of nature 
and of life, and how it has endeavoured to resolve them.’’ But of the 
value of Dr. Gray’s plan there can scarcely be any doubt. 

The volume on Greek and Roman mythology is written by Professor 
Fox of Princeton. The author divides his treatment into three parts. 
In the first he deals with the Greek myths, partly according to geograph- 
ical distribution, and partly according to subject; Herakles, Theseus, 
the Argo, Troy. In the second part, he treats of the Greek Gods in- 
dividually. Part III is called ‘‘ Mythology of Ancient Italy,” although 
Etruscan mythology is dealt with rather cavalierly. An appendix con- 
tains brief reviews of Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and Leland’s 
Etrusco-Roman Remains. 

The book is attractively and clearly printed on excellent and sub- 
stantial paper,—a prodigality for which we should be grateful. There 
are further no less than sixty-three plates, many of them colored, and 
most of them clear and interesting. Probably the only print that may 
be called unsuccessful is that of the Roman as, with the head of Janus 
(pl. Lx1, 2). Many of the illustrations are reproductions of less-known 
monuments, such as an Aphrodite from Toronto (pl. 1) or the little 
statuette of Zeus in the Metropolitan Museum (pl. xxxvi). In ex- 
ternals, the volume is admirable and attractive. 

There, unfortunately, commendation must, in all candor, cease. 
With every desire to speak well of an undertaking like the present, and 
every wish to do justice to the difficulties of Dr. Fox’s task, it cannot 
560 
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be said that he has been successful either in exposition or interpretation. 

In his Introduction (pp. xli-Ixii) the author attempts an analysis 
and general characterization of myth-making among the Greeks. To 
many of his statements, exception would probably be taken by most 
investigators of the subject, but it must be remembered that most of the 
topics are matters upon which there can scarcely be general agreement. 
Yet, that a myth was ‘accepted as true by its original maker and his 
hearers’’ (p. xliii), is altogether too doubtful to deserve the emphasis 
it receives, and the “unique character’’ which Professor Fox finds in the 
fact that Greek myths cover a great variety of themes (p. xlix) will be 
seriously questioned by students of other mythologies. There is no 
adequate discussion of the importance of individual poetic fancy, and 
the ethical inferences (pp. liv-lv) are somewhat naive. 

However, it would be no serious objection to a book that the author’s 
opinions are different from those of the reviewer or even from those 
usually held, and in general questions we cannot get beyond opinions. 
But it is in the body of the book that Professor Fox lays himself open 
to criticism of the most serious kind. 

The book is intended both for the general reader who wishes to know 
what the ancient stories were, and for the more advanced student who 
may desire to pass from it to the pages of Farnell, Harrison, Gruppe, 
Fowler, and Wissowa. For that reason, an accurate presentation of the 
well-known forms of the legends—however grouped—might have been 
expected to be followed by a more thorough discussion of their variants 
and their interpretation. Professor Fox seems to have absorbed some 
of the variants into the story, to have suppressed some details, and very 
fully told others, and nowhere is any principle of presentation apparent. 
The result is a nondescript thing which is neither any one of the well- 
known forms of the legend, nor yet a complete collection of all its variants, 
nor, again, the hypothetical kernel around which the variants gathered. 
He has done this with the story of Oedipus (p. 49), and with Meleager 
(p. 57). 

But it might at least be demanded that the details he mentions be 
correct. The omissions of certain motifs, such as the touching of the 
earth in the story of Antaeus (p. 87), may be intentional, but why is it 
said that Atlas was ‘“‘beguiled”’ into the theft of the apples (p. 88) or 
that Niobe was changed to stone for punishment (p. 175) or that the 
famous choice of Herakles was between Aphrodite and Athena (p. 76)? 
However, these details are small matters and may be treated as venial 
lapses, and they are completely eclipsed by the many gross blunders that 
occur later. 
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For these gross blunders there is all the less excuse, because the author 
is professor at a university that has finely refused to follow the lead of 
other colleges in substituting pomology and soil-chemistry for the 
humanities as the basis of education. When, accordingly, we read that 
the “‘story of the courtship and wedded life of Admetos is the theme of 
the Alkestis of Euripides”’ (p. 107) we can only gasp, as when the point 
in the story of the Symplegades (p. 111) is wholly missed. But what, 
shall be said of the fact that on pages 127-130, Professor Fox gives a 
synopsis of the Iliad and that this synopsis is seriously and generally 
incorrect! We read, for example, that after the dream sent by Zeus, 
Agamemnon marshals his army, but at the sight of the Trojan prepara- 
tion, ‘‘ weakens in his purpose like a craven (sic!) and is forced to change 
his will by Odysseus.’’ That is only one misstatement among others 
quite as egregious with which the succeeding pages are dotted. But 
whereas these blunders are consistent with the supposition that the 
author had once read the Iliad but had forgotten it, his astounding 
summary of the Aeneid (p. 306) almost precludes the supposition that 
he has ever read at all Books vii—xu of that not insignificant classical 
monument. 

When Dr. Fox takes up the gods separately, the same phenomena 
occur,—incorrect statements or reckless overstatements. So Zeus is 
said (p. 154) to have devised means for breaking the truce between the 
Trojans and Achaians—which he did not do. Kronos “‘dies’’ on p. 155 
is defiance of his immortality, henotheism is wrongly defined on p. 157, 
and on p. 158 Zeus is specially distinguished from other gods by acts 
that can be paralleled in the stories about most of them. And after 
twelve pages of specifying the functions of Zeus, one of the most im- 
portant and fruitful of them—that of Zeus Xenios, is quite omitted. 

One of the most surprising characteristics of the book is its treatment 
of etymologies. The derivation of the name Athena from a-thenion, 
“‘without mother’s milk,’’ is declared (p. 169) to be worth consideration. 
The name of Ares is connected—apparently with approval—with ara, 


” 


“‘a curse’ (p. 189), Althaia is the “‘ Nourishing Earth,” p. 219. On page 
197, we are told of Aphrodite’s name that the “first half is surely con- 
nected with the Greek aphros ‘foam,’ but as to the meaning of the 
second we must admit ignorance.”’ 

Even in discussing the illustrations, the author displays an inex- 
cusable carelessness. In plate vill, a kylix signed by Aristophanes is 


‘ 


placed in the ‘‘early”’ fifth century (cf. pl. xxv1) the Farnese Bull (pl. 
XV) is called a Greco-Roman work, the sculptor Myron (pl. xL) is placed 


in the latter half of the fifth century. 
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The style is slipshod, falling not infrequently into direct solecisms, 
e. g., ‘whom she felt could not be”’ (p. 71), “‘the hellhound with three 
heads and out of whose body”’ (p. 88), “‘unburdening his heart to Thetis, 
she brought him a set of armour”’ (p. 129). 

It will hardly be expected that this book should be seriously compared 
with many of the works so abundantly cited in the Bibliography. The 
latter, it may be said in passing, despite its extensiveness, shows some 
important omissions, such as Bethe’s Thebanische Heldenlieder and 
Wilamowitz’ J/erakles, and has the usual fault of such lists that tenuous 
articles are placed side by side with epoch-making treatises. For the 
general reader, Guerber’s Myths or Bullfinch’s Age of Fable will be more 
reliable sources of mythologic information than Dr. Fox's book, and the 
more advanced student will be better orientated by Steuding’s tiny manual 
in the Goeschen collection. 

One thing deserves spec ial notice. Misprints are almost non-existent 

a fact that is eloquent testimony to the thoroughness of the proof- 
reading. If the substance of the volume had been revised with anything 
like this painful accuracy, the important series planned by Dr. Gray 
would have had a more auspicious beginning. 


Max RADIN 


The Mythology of All Races. Vol. x: North American. HArTLEY BuRR 
ALEXANDER, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1916. Pp. xiv, 325, I map, 2 figs., 33 pls. 
The author of this book has achieved an impressive tour de force in 

self-restraint: he has written a volume on North American mythology 
without treatment of theoretical problems. When we consider that he 
is not an ethnological field worker but a professor of philosophy, his self- 
abnegation is seen to transcend what had been deemed, humanly speak- 
ing, possible. 

Viewed as a purely descriptive work, evidently limited in scope by 
editorial or other preconceptions as to the nature of mythology, the 
volume before us deserves very high praise. With astonishing industry 
Professor Alexander has examined, abstracted, and cited not only the 
obvious authorities, but also the relatively recondite or at all events 
little-used sources of information sprinkled through journals and the 
older traveler and missionary literature. Both the layman and the 
scholar versed in the mythologies of better-known areas will thus find 


a very useful guide in this book as to the range of mythological conceptions 


characteristic of our North American aborigines. 


Rospert H. Lowie 
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NORTH AMERICA 


A Pre-Lenape Site in New Jersey. E.\W.HAWKEs and RALPH LINTON 
(Anthropological Publications, University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. v1, No. 3, Philadelphia, 1916, pp. 43-77, Plates 
XVI-XXIV.) 

Catchword errors have at least the virtue of rendering class charac- 
teristics conspicuous. Such an error in the work under review serves 
then to point out that the “argillite culture’’ at Trenton cannot be used 
as a class caption to designate a dumping-ground for heterogeneous data. 

The essential characteristics of the “argillite culture’’ of Abbott and 
Volk can be determined by an analysis of Volk’s published data! to be 
the following. The culture as a whole is manifestly distinct from that 
of the Lenape, since artifact forms are confined to pitless hammerstones 
and toa limited number of types of arrow points and larger chipped blades. 
These objects are not exclusively of argillite, and all are more or less 
weathered. In addition fire-fractured stones, some charcoal (?), and 
fragments of bone were found. Tabulating Volk’s extensive series of 
measurements of individual objects of the ‘‘argillite culture’ found in 
the yellow soil, the startlingly unique character of the finds is brought 
out. Throughout the area of his digging, some three miles long, the 
objects lay in a single plane of maximum deposition and at every point 
in that plane showed a vertical distribution identical with that of a norm- 
ally variable series; this in spite of the fact that Volk refers to “fire 
places’’ and ‘‘workshops”’ in the yellow soil.2 It is true that nowhere 
is Volk explicit as to the significant characteristics of his ‘“‘argillite cul- 
ture,’’ but his data have been published in great detail. 

Subsequent excavations in the yellow soil by the American Museum 
of Natural History* corroborated these characteristics and demon- 
strated further that the distribution of pebbles in this stratum—clearly 
of non-human deposition—was identical with that of the artifacts. This 
seems a fair indication that the depositing agent at Trenton was geo- 
logical and not human. 

In their excavations at a site on Rancocas Creek, six miles from the 
Delaware River and fifteen south of Trenton, Messrs. Hawkes and Linton 
found two or three distinct cultures corresponding to two geological 
strata. In the surface soil were remains of the Lenape, while at the 

1Ernest Volk, “The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley,"’ Papers Peabody 

Museum American Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, August 1911, vol. v. 

2 Ibid., pp. 85, 87, 88, 89, and 98. 


3 American Anthropologist, vol. 18, no. 2, April-June, 1916, pp. 181-197. 
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bottom of a stratum of yellow soil below this argillite implements were 
found lying on white glacial sand. In an intermediate position in the 


yellow soil were “a few scattered points of argillite exhibiting better 
workmanship and less signs of decay”’ and sherds of very crude pottery. 
In the lowest stratum fire pits had been dug down into the white glacial 
sand and 

while the white sand was discolored for some distance down, the yellow layer 
above was unmarked, proving conclusively that they had no connection with the 
upper layer. 

Lying on the white sand and arranged in parallel rows about a large 
central fire pit were groups of objects—banner stones, large blades and 
concretions. These objects were “characterized by crude workmanship 
and an exclusive use of argillite,’’ as well as extensive decay of the surface. 
Six types of points were recognized here, lances, hand daggers (?), knives, 
diamond-shaped points, broad-faced barbed points, and fish spears (?); 
with these were many banner stones and other objects, some problematical. 

The artifacts from an intermediate position in the yellow soil were 
“characterized also by the use of argillite, but with improved workman- 
ship and the beginnings of pottery.” All of the types found in the 
lowest level, except the lance and broad-faced barbed point, and in 
addition one drill, were found in this intermediate level. With these 
were several potsherds of unique compe sition. 

So much for the cultural characteristics, According to Prof. Amos P. 
Brown, who determined the geological characteristics of the site, 
there are indications that the yellow sand is a wind-borne deposit laid down upon 
the layer of white glacial sand, and though its age is not clearly defined, it must 
be of considerable antiquity. 

Why then has the material from the lowest and the intermediate 
layers been classed with the ‘“‘argillite culture”’ of Trenton? It would 
appear that the authors have established this identity on the basis of the 
following characteristics supposed to be common to both: the exclusive 
use of argillite in each case, the extensive decay of the surface of the 
artifacts, the proximity of the sites, and the occurrence of objects in 
both cases in a stratum of yellow soil. The foregoing brief résumés 
should at once make it clear that we have to do here with a gross error in 
identification. Even a casual inspection of Volk’s data, not his general 
statements, would show that argillite was not exclusively used at Trenton. 
The decay to which the surface of artifacts at both Rancocas Creek and 
Trenton has been subjected is hardly to be considered presumptive evi- 


dence in favor of their identity. The proximity of the sites may be 
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considered as additional evidence only if the identity of the cultures is 
established on other non-topographic grounds, but certainly it is of little 
significance when the disparity of the material is obvious. Finally, the 
off-hand assumed equivalence of the yellow soil strata in the two sites 
is inadmissible as evidence of the identity of the cultures. We are told 
in one case that ‘there are indications that the yellow sand is a wind- 
borne deposit laid down upon the layer of white glacial sand,”’ while the 
geological antecedents of the Trenton deposit have never been deter- 
mined! Further, the difference in the way in which the equated cultures 
occur in these strata is entirely ignored. In one case, the objects were 
apparently deposited by human agency on a temporary surface which 
was subsequently covered by yellow soil, while in the other the artifacts 
occur in a curious accidental fashion, and moreover appear to be but 
part of a larger general series comprised of artifacts and pebbles together. 

But above all the obvious cultural dissimilarity of the two groups is 
ignored, or rather not considered of sufficient weight to militate against 
the identification of the cultures. Yet both of the Rancocas Creek 
culture horizons are richer in traits than is the Trenton ‘“‘argillite 
culture:”’ in them we find the banner stone, the drill, pottery and possibly 
several forms of chipped tools none of which are represented in the 
Trenton culture. Furthermore we must remember that the lower 
Rancocas horizon is probably a ceremonial site, and as such, we suspect, 
does not represent the totality of that culture. As against the meager- 
ness of the Trenton culture the disparity of these cultures is glaringly 
apparent. Nor does the citation of other sites where argillite alone occurs 
increase the probability of their identity, for just such heterogeneous 
material is avowedly included there. 

If then the finds of Messrs. Hawkes and Linton are not to be con- 


sidered as a local example of the Trenton “argillite culture,’’ nor neces- 
sarily as a direct outgrowth from it, what is their significance? The 
authors have contributed a unique and important find, a new culture in 
New Jersey. Their work includes a detailed description of the objects 
comprising that culture (or cultures?), although a more detailed de- 
scription of the ceremonial site itself would have been of value. Inas- 
much as Dr. Abbott and others have reported occurrences of similar 


material along Rancocas Creek, we may anticipate the development of 


an extensive area in which this culture occurs. 


LESLIE SPIER 
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ASIA 


Indien und das Christentum. Eine Untersuchung der religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhdnge. RicHARD GARBE. Tiibingen, 1914. viii, 
301 pp. 22X14.5 cm. 

This volume presents a collection of essays revised and partially 
rewritten, which the distinguished author, professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Tiibingen, had previously published in various journals, 
and several of which have been rendered accessible to the American 
public in the Monist. The book is divided into two sections,—India’s 
influence on Christianity, and Christian influences on Indian religions. 
It is accordingly the author’s object to study the interrelations of India 
and the West in the field of religious history. If this work is here 
brought to the notice of anthropologists, it is chiefly for the reason that 
it offers an interesting contribution to the methodological study of the 
vexing question of borrowing or independent origin, which almost daily 
confronts every one of us in his particular branch of work. It is well 
known that many a hot battle has been fought over the theory that 
Buddhism should have exerted its influence on early Christian thought, 
particularly on the later uncanonical or apocryphal Gospels. R. Seydel 
(died 1894), who was the first to treat the subject methodically, advanced 
fifty-one parallels to prove dependence of the Gospels on Buddhist literary 
sources. Bergh von Eysinga founded his thesis on only six coincidences 
which he attributed not to written productions, but to orally transmitted 
themes. Many Indianists and theologians remained skeptical and 
pointed to the congenial character of the two religions or the similar 
social conditions in which Christ and Buddha moved. Garbe retains 
four parallels between Buddhist and Christian stories, as far as the canon- 
ical Gospels are concerned: (1) the Buddhist story of the venerable saint 
Asita and his glorification of the newly-born infant Buddha, compared 
with the Christian story of Simeon in the temple (Luke, 1, 25); (2) 
Buddha’s temptations by Ma4ra (‘‘the Evil one’’) and Christ’s temptation 
by Satan; (3) Peter’s walking over the sea (Matthew, xIv, 25) and Jataka, 
No. 190, where a disciple of Buddha, unable to find the ferry, crosses a 
river on foot, begins to sink in the stream, but reaches the other bank by 
virtue of his faith in Buddha; (4) the bread miracle of Jesus and Jataka, 
No. 78, where Buddha satisfies with a single loaf his five hundred disciples 
and all inmates of a monastery, so much bread being left that it is thrown 
into a pit beside the gateway. According to Garbe, the mutual 
resemblance is less striking for the sake of the miracle itself, but rather 


36 
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owing to the feature that also in the New Testament twelve baskets of 
crumbs are left and the number five is retained. The smaller number 
of five hundred in the Buddhist story, as compared with five thousand 
in the gospels, who are fed with five loaves, according to Garbe, bespeaks 
the character of originality, and the number five hundred is eminently 
Buddhistic. The Buddhist text should therefore be regarded as the 
source of the Christian version. In these four cases, Garbe infers, Bud- 
dhistic influence on the New Testament must be acknowledged, and hence 
the supposition cannot be suppressed that this influence has been evident 
also in other passages of the Gospels where it cannot be proved with the 
same degree of probability. It should not be difficult to theology, Garbe 
thinks, to become reconciled to this idea from which the eternal values 
of Christianity will not have to suffer.’ 

I am in accord with the author in his assumption of Indian influences 
upon the Alexandrian Physiologus, and hope to furnish several other con- 
tributions to this question (aside from the story of the rhinoceros pre- 
viously pointed out by me and reproduced by Garbe), but I do not believe 
that the story of the lion that awakens his stillborn cub with his roaring 
voice on the third day goes back to a Buddhist notion, as Griinwedel has 
asserted. At the outset it is not plausible that any symbolical allusion 
to the lion in the domain of Christian thought is of Indian origin: the 
lion plays a predominant réle in the Semitic and classical worlds, in liter- 
ature as well asinart. The lion is the type of the tribe of Judah (Genesis, 
XLIX, 9), and since Christ is descended by David from that tribe, he is 
styled “‘lion from the tribe of Judah” (Revelation, v, 5) The case of 
the Physiologus, however, is specific and well-defined, and any corre- 
sponding parallel to it does not occur in India; thus the question may be 


1 In discussing the Hebrew and Indian parallels of the story of Solomon's judgment, 
Garbe (p. 27) goes astray in assuming that, as long as merely the Tibetan version in 
the Kanjur was known, the opinion would have been justified that the story had 
penetrated into Tibet through Christian mediation; again, on p. 29 (note), he asserts 
that it migrated from India by way of Tibet into China. The reverse, however, is 
the case: the Chinese rendering of the story is the older one, and from the Chinese it 
found its way into Tibetan literature. The Tibetan story is incorporated in a collec- 
tion of Buddhist Jatakas, which has become well known through the edition and trans- 
lation published by I. J. Schmidt in 1843. It is now perfectly assured that this Tibetan 
work was translated from the Chinese by Chos-grub, a Tibetan scholar, who lived in 
the first half of the ninth century. The Chinese original itself is rendered after a 
work edited in the year A.D. 445, or shortly before, at Turfan, Turkistan, by Buddhist 
monks. The starting-point of the story for the east Asiatic world, accordingly, was 
India, whence it migrated to Khotan and Turfan, and finally to Kan-chou in Kan-su, 
the domicile of Chos-grub. 
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raised as to whether the notion of the lion awakening his stillborn cub 
has not existed in the western part of the world in pre-Christian times, 
for we meet curious conceptions regarding the parturition of the lioness 
in Herodotus (111, 108), the first ancient author who discussed this subject. 

While Buddhist influence on the canonical Gospels must still be 
regarded with restraint, as long as we lack the documentary evidence 
showing how such literary or oral transmissions from India into Syria 
could be brought about, there can be no doubt of an extensive Buddhiza- 
tion of the so-called apocryphal Gospels coming down from the third 
to the sixth century and swarming with fantastic and adventurous miracle 
stories. Most of these books are of Gnostic origin, and as has been 
recognized at an early date, the Gnostic sects have largely borrowed from 
Buddhism. Garbe makes the interesting point that the sparse Buddhist 
stories adopted into the canonical Gospels (if this be correct) belong to 
the original and older form of Buddhism, the Hinayana, whereas the 
source for the uncanonical Christian writings is presented by the Maha- 
yana, the new development of Buddhism in northwestern India during 
the first century before and after our era. It is generally known that a 
Bactrian monk of the sixth century utilized the legends of Buddha for a 
Christian romance under the title Barlaam and Joasaph, which has found 
its way into all European literatures. Garbe recapitulates in particular 
the Christian legends of St. Eustachius and St. Christophorus, which 
without any doubt are traceable to Buddhistic motives. It seems to 
me, however, that the story of Sutasoma was not the direct prototype of 
St. Christophorus, but that we have to look for a missing link in western 
Asia which is still unknown. 

With many others Garbe believes also in Buddhist influences on the 
forms of worship in the Christian Church: the convents with their 
monastic life and division of novices and ordained monks and nuns, 
celibacy and tonsure of the clergy, confession, cult of relics, rosary, 
church-towers, employment of incense and bells, are to be ascribed to an 
impetus received from corresponding institutions of Buddhist India, 
which transmitted to Persia, Bactria, and Turkistan came in contact 
with Christian sects. The possibility and probability of such derivations 
cannot be denied, but for each case a profound and detailed investigation 
will be required. The nimbus has not its origin in classical antiquity, 
as asserted by the author, but in Babylonia, whence it spread to Iran and 
India on the one hand, and to the west on the other. 

In the second portion of his book, which deals with Christian in- 
fluences on Indian religions, Garbe is less fortunate than in the first. In 
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his critical discussions he shows at his best, and his analysis of the Thomas 
legend and the history of the Thomas Christians in southern India forms 
one of the most attractive chapters. I do not comprehend how Garbe 
(p. 179) gets at the statement that in Chinese art Buddha is represented 
as a fisherman with rod and hook, and that this is due to a transmission 
of Christian symbolism, because fish-catching is an un-Buddhistic action. 
What is known to me only are representations of the Bodhisatva Avalo- 
kitecvara (Kuan-yin) as either traversing the ocean on a fish or carrying 
a fish in a basket (see illustrations, for instance, in Open Court, 1911, 
pp. 388, 389). This deity is also the protector of mariners and the lord of 
the sea, hence a sea-fish has become his attribute, and this surely has 
nothing to do with Christian ideas. 

The author's remarks on the influence of Christianity on the Lamaism 
of Tibet are weak and ill-founded. Only secondary and partially dubious 
sources have been consulted, and even those not very critically. Garbe 
(p. 184) repeats after Griinwedel that Odoric of Pordenone visited Lhasa 
in 1330 and found there already Christian missionaries and some pros- 
elytes. However, the reviewer has shown in an article in the T‘oung 
Pao (1914, pp. 405-418) that Friar Odoric had never been in the interior 
of Tibet, and that it is out of the question that he ever reached Lhasa: he 
himself in his account lays no claim to this honor (the very name Lhasa is 
not even mentioned by him), and he has nothing whatever to report 
concerning Christian missionaries in Tibet. How Griinwedel could ever 
advance such a statement, is a mystery. This, then, cannot form a link 
in the chain of alleged evidence for Christian influence on Tibet, still less 
than the assertion that the possibility of such interaction on the Buddhism 
of Tibet and China exists nachweislich from 635; for, according to Garbe, 
in this year a Nestorian mission is attested which under the guidance of 
A-lo-pen betook itself ‘into those countries.’ This fact is brought out 
in the famous Nestorian inscription of Si-ngan fu, erected in A.D. 781; 
and he who knows what an immense literature has been produced on this 
unique monument will be not a little surprised to note that Garbe draws 
this fact from such a compilation as Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibet. 
A-lo-pen’s journey from Syria to Ch‘ang-ngan, the then capital of China, 


cannot be invoked, as has been done by Garbe, as capable of proving 
Christian influence on Tibet; for the Nestorian A-lo-pen did not touch 
Tibet, but took the route common at that time by way of Turkistan. 
Through failure in verifying his sources, the author has unfortunately 
become the victim of a much more lamentable error: he thinks that the 


mission of A-lo-pen was received in the year 639 in northern India by the 
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celebrated King Ciladitya. The authority cited for this statement is a 
note in Takakusu’s translation of the journey of the Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, where it is remarked, “Dr. Edkins says that Ciladitya received 
the Syrian Christians, A-lo-pen and his companions, A.D. 639 (Athenae- 
um, July 3, 1880, p. 8). 


” 


The article referred to contains a review of 
Edkins’ well-known book, Chinese Buddhism, in which on p. 117 occurs 
the sentence, ‘‘The same emperor, T‘ai-tsung, received with equal favor 
the Syrian Christians, A-lo-pen and his companions, who had arrived 
in A.D. 639, only seven years before Hiian-tsang’s return.” Edkins, 
accordingly, lisps no word about the Indian King, Ciladitya, but only 
speaks of the reception which A-lo-pen met with in the capital of the 
Chinese Emperor T‘ai-tsung. The date 639, however, is wrong: A-lo-pen 
arrived at Ch‘ang-ngan, according to the Nestorian inscription, in 635. 
What happened in 639 was the promulgation of an imperial edict issued 
in favor of the Nestorians and granting them permission to build a 
Syrian church in the metropolis of China. Consequently, in that year, 
A-lo-pen resided at Ch‘ang-ngan, and cannot be located anywhere in 
India. The alleged fact of the presence of Nestorians at the Court of 
King Ciladitya in 639 does not exist: Takakusu has wrongly copied the 
passage of the Athenaeum, and Garbe was unfortunate enough to rely 
upon him, the more so as the error of his informant had already been 
detected and exposed by M. L. Ettinghausen (Harsa Vardhana, p. 92, 
1906) and G. A. Grierson (Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 144). Still 
more unhappily, Garbe (p. 259) is ready to base another far-reaching 
conclusion on this alleged “first Nestorian mission in mid-North-India.” 
This concerns Christian influences on the Krishnaism of India, which, 
for that reason, are asserted to have taken effect in the first part of the 
seventh century. This entire speculation is naturally bound to collapse. 
There is no evidence whatever that such influences operated, or might 
have operated, in the India of the seventh century; and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, they belong to a much more recent, nay, to a very recent period. 
Be this as it may be, Garbe’s attempt to prove a contact of Tibetan 
culture with Nestorians is no more felicitous than that of any of his 
predecessors along this line: not a scrap of matter-of-fact evidence has 
as yet come to the fore to warrant the conclusion that Nestorians have 
ever set foot on Tibetan soil. Allegations made to this effect are specu- 
lative dreams of people who seem to have time to waste. In the same 
manner as several earlier writers, Garbe is likewise inclined to assume an 
extensive influence of Catholicism on the cult and rites of the Lamaist 


Church. The reviewer who has devoted some attention to the study 
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of Lamaism for twenty years is now more skeptical than ever before as to 
any coincidences pointed out in this direction. Above all, it should be 
borne in mind that we have at the present time merely a surface knowledge 
of Lamaism, and that the whole ceremonial has never been seriously and 
intensively investigated. Without the solid basis of such research, his- 
torical and critical, founded on indigenous sources, the ventilation of this 
question is hopeless. The outward resemblances and affinities on both 
sides may well exist; but every ethnologist is now sufficiently schooled 
to appreciate the value of such fortuitous coincidences. We have wit- 
nessed too many failures and downfalls of bulwarks of comparative 
ethnology to be easily ensnared now in such traps. A close study of 
Lamaist rituals and ecclesiastic history and organization will in all prob- 
ability bring out the fact that their psychological foundation, their origins 
and developments, are totally different from any corresponding affairs 
of the.Christian Church. Even now it is perfectly safe to venture the 
positive assurance that the office of the Dalai Lama, for instance, is as 
remote from the papal institution as the moon from this globe. The 
alleged Manicheism of the Tibetans, which has been discussed again by 
Chavannes and Pelliot ( Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine, pp. 274- 
278) with negative result, is not touched upon by Garbe, nor has he 
any knowledge of some real Christian traces found in certain Tibetan 
legends of Padmasambhava and Milaraspa, to which Griinwedel and 
the writer have repeatedly called attention. 

The alleged Christian elements in the Mahabharata treated in the 
following chapter are no more convincing than the invasion of Tibet. 
The Indian epic tells a legend concerning the Cvetadvipa (‘‘ White 
Island,” or “Island of the Whites’’), located over 32,000 miles north- 
east or north of Mount Meru, on the northern border of the Milky Sea. 
The white, bright-shining inhabitants of this country are supernatural 
beings without sensual organs, living without food, fragrant and sinless, 
blinding with their splendor the eyes of wicked men. Being prompted by 
supreme love of the one invisible god Narayana, they adore him with 
gently murmured prayers and folded hands. None of them occupies a 
prominent position, but all enjoy the same authority. These latter 
data impress Garbe as being due to the contact with a Christian commun- 
ity. Though he regards Christian influence in this case only as probable, 
he construes an elaborate theory, identifying the Milky Sea with Lake 
Balkhash and establishing there Nestorian settlements in the sixth 
century A.D. Unfortunately, this assertion is not proved; at that time, 


the Nestorians had not yet advanced as far as Lake Balkhash, but were 


— 
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restricted to eastern Iran (see now Pelliot, ‘‘Chrétiens d’Asie centrale et 
d’Extréme-Orient,”’ T‘oung Pao, 1914, pp. 623-644). The whole theory 
is a romance which must be decidedly rejected. The Nestorians have 
to cover a multitude of sins, and like the gypsies in Europe, are employed 
in Asia on the scholarly chessboard to explain movements of which we are 
still ignorant. 

Garbe’s work should be read by our folklorists, not for the results 
achieved, but for its stimulating qualities. It is a well-written summary 
of the present state of the problem, and his discussions are always in- 
teresting and suggestive. 

B. LAUFER 


Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism; A Study of the Local and Village 
Deities of Southern India. WILBER THEODORE ELMORE. (Univer- 
sity Studies, published by the University of Nebraska. Vol. xv, 
No. 1, January, 1915.) Pp. 1-149. 

This study, in part based on personally gathered data, supplies the 
student of Indian religions with a considerable mass of new and valuable 
material. While scattered observations on the local and village deities 
of southern India are available, few general discussions of them and their 
place in the Hinduism of this part of India have hitherto been attempted. 

In the first chapter, in which a brief outline is given of the Aryan 
conquest of Dravidian India, the author’s statements are in several cases 
open to criticism. Thus, he is far too sweeping in denying any literature 
to the Dravidians, and entirely in error in stating that they “left no 
monuments which throw light on their origin.’’ Southern India, as is 
well known, contains great numbers of prehistoric sites of archeological 
importance for the history of the early Dravidian population, although 
as yet these cromlechs, graves, and other types of remains have not been 
systematically or scientifically investigated. The author is also un- 
fortunate in giving the impression that there were in India before the 
Aryan immigration, only Dravidian-speaking people. The whole 
Munda group—once occupying a large part of central and northern 
India—is entirely omitted from consideration, and its part in the de- 
velopment of modern Hinduism is wholly neglected. 

When the author comes to deal with the specific subject matter of his 
study, he is on much surer ground, and deserves much credit for the care 
with which he has gathered and marshaled his material. Pointing out 
that the characteristics of these deities of the common people (as con- 


trasted with those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon) lie in their local 


= 
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and often ghostly origin, their prevailingly female sex, and their fondness 
for bloody offerings, he proceeds to consider in order the various classes 
into which these supernatural beings may be divided. In the great 
majority of cases, the deities are represented both in their simple shrines 
and in special ceremonials, by crude images of stone or clay, or even by 
rough, unshaped stones alone. In many instances, the being is induced 
to enter into the image for the occasion of a ceremony only, and after 
this is over, the image is either abandoned or destroyed. Sacrifices, 
usually very bloody and cruel, are an important part of the ritual of 
nearly all the deities, in contrast to the usual Hinduistic practice. In 
rare cases human sacrifice is in use, the victims being stolen for the pur- 
pose. It is curious that in discussing in this connection human sacrifice 
in other parts of India, the author makes no mention whatsoever of the 
highly developed and well-known practice of it among the Khonds, a 
Dravidian group in the neighboring division of Orissa. 

In many of the rites the preparation of one or more muggus or ground- 
paintings made with powdered lime or rice-flour, is an essential feature. 
They appear to be both decorative and symbolical, but no special study 
of them seems to have been made. Inspired prostitutes or feminine 
shamans belonging to the lowest castes play a large part in many cere- 
monies, and on these occasions are entitled not only to touch, but to 
spit on persons of the highest castes, who, under other circumstances, 
would rather die than suffer such defilement. A large proportion of the 
supernatural beings to which offerings are made and in whose honor cere- 
monies are held, are purely of human origin. They are the spirits or 
ghosts of particular individuals, revered or feared after their death, and 
are in process of making in many villages at this day. A goodly mass of 
valuable and detailed information is given in regard to the many cere- 
monies and beliefs associated with the various types of supernatural 
beings, and to this is added a considerable body of legends and myths, 
partly of native and partly of Hindu origin. In this concrete and 
descriptive part the greatest value of the paper lies. 

In the chapter on “The influence of Dravidian Deities upon Hindu- 
ism”’ the author, as in his introductory chapter, lays himself more or less 
open to criticism. While rightly pointing out that in the Hinduism of 
southern India there is a vast mass of unassimilated Dravidian beliefs 
and practices, existing side by side with those of Hinduism proper, he 
fails to call sufficient attention to the profound extent to which modern 
Hinduism itself is the result of the absorption and assimilation of Dra- 


vidian and Munda beliefs by the older Vedic religion. In his last chapter, 
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dealing with the fundamental conceptions of Dravidian worship, the 
author labors a little needlessly, it seems, to show that the sacrificial 
features do not have any totemic origin, but are merely propitiatory. 
The conclusion that all of the Dravidian deities are derived from ghosts 
seems doubtful, although it is clear that a large proportion, if not all of 
the lesser and more local beings, are of such an origin. 
R. B. Dixon 
AFRICA 
Verbreitung und Formen des Totemismus in Afrika. BERNHARD ANKER- 
MANN. (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 47, 1915, pp. 114-180, with 
map.) 


In this article the author of “ Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in 


Afrika” (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 37, 1905, pp. 54 seq.) and of 
“Ober den gegenwartigen Stand der Ethnographie der Siidhalfte Afrikas”’ 
(Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge, vol. tv, pp. 241 seg.) summarizes 
most successfully all the available data on the distribution and varieties 
of totemism in Africa. After a passing reference to Frazer whose Totem- 
ism and Exogamy proved most serviceable as a collection of material, 
and to Goldenweiser, with the principles of whose Totemism, an Ana- 
lytical Study Ankermann agrees, but whose definition of totemism he 
rejects as non-productive of further research, the author proceeds to 


formulate his own conception of totemism, as follows: 


Totemism is the belief that a group of blood-relatives (a clan) stands to a 
species of animals, plants, etc., in a specific, permanent and indissoluble relation, 
which is usually conceived of as blood-relationship and imposes upon both parties, 
certain obligations (p. 116). 

It will presently be seen that this one-sided emphasis on one particular 
aspect of totemism as the essential one results disastrously for Anker- 
mann’s theoretical discussion of African totemism. 

The distribution of totemism in Africa is indicated on the map (q.v.). 
Tables I and II (pp. 130-1) representing the totemism of twenty-six 
tribes bring the following results as to the kind of things that appear as 


totems in Africa: 


1In order to obtain from the above lists the number of different plants, animals, 

etc., which occur as totems in the twenty-six tribes, the figures must be reduced by 

} the number of occurrences of each variety of animal, plant, etc. These figures are 
also given in the author’s tables. The figures as given above, however, also have 
their psychological significance in so far as they indicate the relative tendency of the 
different things to be taken as totems. A truer picture of this would result if the 
phenomenon of diffusion were taken into account, as well as the number of animals, 


plants, etc., known to the natives, which thus become available as totems. 
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TABLE I 


451 animals 
24 parts of animals 
67 plants 
22 celestial bodies 


65 miscellaneous 
The animals are distributed as follows: 


TABLE II 

281 mammals 

71 birds 

63 amphibia and reptiles 

19 fishes 

18 insects and 

4 other animals 
The totem in Africa is usually conceived as a friendly related being 

(p. 143), but also as something dangerous, proscribed, to be evaded, or 
again as introduced by a god, culture hero or ancient ruler. There 
seems to be no separate term for totem, instead a relationship term is 
used (p. 144) or a phrase implying something forbidden, proscribed. 
Specifically totemic rites are either absent (p. 145) or at most play but a 
secondary part in the complex of totemic practices and beliefs. If any 
attitude towards the totem is typical of Africa, it is that of taboo, the 
prohibition to eat or kill the sacred thing. The totem and the totemite 
are supposed to be mutually helpful, while the emotion aroused by the 
totem is either that of respectful awe or a sort of fear (p. 146). In some 
cases the totem is buried, invited to weddings. In a few instances the 
clan-mates are believed to have a ‘magical influence over their totem. 
The authenticity of the few recorded instances of a sacrificial eating of the 
totem seems to remain doubtful. The punishment for transgression of a 
totemic taboo is of the so-called automatic type and the form it takes is 
usually that of skin-disease. There appears to be no punitive reaction 
on the part of the group, although the killing or expulsion of the culprit 
seems to have occurred in the past. Commonly, but by no means uni- 
versally, the social unit derives its name from the totem (p. 155). The 
descent of the totemic social unit is in Africa almost throughout paternal, 
with a few instances where different conditions prevail, such as in the 
case of the Tshi and Ewe, where both the maternal and the paternal 
totems seem to be hereditary; the Bakongo, Bavili and Herero, where the 
totem is inherited through the father, although the children belong to the 
clan of the mother; the Atchewa and Awemba, who seem to have maternal 
descent of the totem. 
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The relation of totemism to exogamy in Africa is highly instructive 
(p. 161 seg.). Among some of the totemic tribes exogamy is not 
recorded, the majority of tribes, however, have as elsewhere, both totem- 
ism and exogamy. In all such instances, as the author points out, it is 
important to ascertain whether the totemism and the exogamy refer to 
the same social unit. Now, this is by no means always the case. The 
Nandi, for instance, are divided into totemic but non-exogamous clans 
which are themselves subdivided into non-totemic but exogamous families; 
among the Herero, Bakongo and Bavili the paternal social unit is totemic 
while the maternal one is exogamous; among the Wahehe several of the 
gentes have the same totem, they may nevertheless intermarry; among 
the Banyoro gentes have the same name but different totems while others 


have the same totem but different names, but all are strictly exogamous, 


Fic. 77.—Distribution of totemism in Africa. The black areas indicate tribes 


where totemic and exogamous units do not coincide. (After Ankermann.) 


etc. In all such instances the author does not fail to see confirmation of 
the opinion, now shared by Frazer, that totemism and exogamy are genet- 
ically distinct (see map, fig. 77). 


Up to this point Ankermann’s contribution must be recognized as 


A 
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excellent and most useful. The author’s attempt at a theoretical inter- 
pretation, on the other hand, seems far less successful. 

The author is certainly right in pointing out that neither ancestor 
worship nor even animism, both highly prevalent in Africa, need be 
regarded as of the essence of African totemism, speaking genetically, 
but that these features must rather be conceived of as secondarily as- 
sociated with it. The author also takes a guarded attitude with refer- 
ence to the relation of totemism to the so-called “ bush-souls,”’ as well as 
in the question of the possible development of gods out of totems. 

Admirable also is the attitude taken towards totemism as a process 
of socialization (p. 172). The totem, says Ankermann, is the badge of a 
social unit, the clan, but it has no other social significance; tribes exist 
which have no totemism, but whose social organization is indistinguishable 
from that of totemic tribes. As to the undeniable frequency of the asso- 
ciation of totemism with exogamy, ‘‘the cause of it must be sought in the 
fact that both are so often and probably were from the earliest times on 
the marks of the same social aggregate, the kinship group.’’! In the 
present state of our knowledge even this statement does not seem strong 
enough, for in an ever growing number of instances the association of the 
totemic clan with exogamy proves to be more apparent than real, the 
exogamy of the clan being a derivative feature. Almost the whole of 
the Australian area and large sections of North America bring abundant 
confirmation of this statement. 

It was noted before that the totem in Africa descends almost invari- 
ably through the father. Ankermann therefrom concludes that such is 
the primal form of the institution, that totemism must have originated in 
a paternally organized society (p. 173). Then the author proceeds: 

I regard localized totemism as the original form; its breakdown seems to me 
to have been determined by the clash of two systems of descent, the paternal 
and the maternal. The latter finally was probably in all cases conditioned by 
the mixture of peoples and cultures (p. 173). 

Through such mixtures the author also explains all instances of double 
descent recorded in Africa. 

The next question is: What culture stratum must be regarded as the 

1It is particularly gratifying to the present writer to note that Ankermann 
clearly distinguishes between the social aspect of totemism, the fact namely that it 
represents an instance of socialization of certain traits within the limits of definite 
social units, and exogamy. It will be remembered that in his original treatise Frazer 
regarded exogamy as the social aspect of totemism, the attitude towards the totem 


constituting the religious aspect. The two viewpoints are not always kept apart 


even at this time, and regrettable confusion results. 
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carrier of African totemism? (p. 174). One criterion the author believes 
to have found in the concept of blood-relationship with the totem. Where 
this is present, we are likely to be on the track of the totemic culture.! 
Another criterion is sought in the association of the totem with the 
kinship group, the clan or gens. If this is to be regarded as a primal 
trait, then its presence may indicate the totemic culture. Now, as stated 
before, a series of tribes extending intermittently from the Gold Coast to 
German Southwest Africa possess paternal totemic social units on the 
one hand, and, on the other, exogamous maternal non-totemic ones. In 
another series of tribes extending from the Nandi to the Bechuana, as 
well as among some tribes of the northern Congo area, the totemic unit 
is wider than the exogamous kinship group. Now, the totemism in both 
cases may have been brought by the same people, the differences being 
due to the cultures of the peoples with whom the totemic tribes amal- 
gamated. The question remains: Who were the people who brought 
totemism? If the original cultural layer is assumed to have been char- 
acterized by paternal descent, exogamy, and totemism, then the exten- 
sion of the totemic unit beyond the exogamous one cannot be accounted 
for. Hence, the author assumes that the original indigenous cultural 
layer had the non-totemic exogamous gens, upon which was superimposed 
the totemism brought by another people. Now, the peoples from the 
Nandi southward all have a Hamitic strain added to the original Negro 
population. Hence the Hamites must have been the carriers of totem- 
ism. Assuming this to be so, then the totemism of ancient Egypt, if 
indeed it existed, must also have been of Hamitic origin; for contact with 
Negroes, who might otherwise have been regarded as responsible for 
Egyptian totemism, does not seem to antedate the year 2,500 B.C. 

The author concludes these speculations with the remark: 

Unfortunately the entire construction is hypothetical and does not allow of 
proof. Hence we must be satisfied to regard it as conjectural, and perhaps as 
an incentive to further research. Meanwhile the problem as to the age of totem- 
ism in Africa will remain unsolved. We must look for traces of totemism among 
Hamitic peoples (sic/); particularly desirable would be more definite data on 
the Fulbe, who are supposed to be totemic (p. 178). 

It will thus be seen that the author’s dogmatism is of a mild variety. 
This non-aggressiveness discourages severe criticism. He even goes so 

1 In one other instance the author uses this concept of blood-relationship with the 
totem in a methodologically unjustifiable way. Whether totemism did or did not 
exist in ancient Egypt, may remain uncertain, but its presence cannot be denied on 
the sole ground that no belief is recorded in relationship with or descent from the 
totem (p. 172). 
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far as to follow up his theory with a reminder that the totemic culture 
of Africa reveals a set of striking similarities to the so-called West Papuan 
or Totemic culture of Oceania. The assumption of a genetic relationship 
between these two cultures would hardly be reconcilable with the theory 
of the Hamitic origin of African totemism. The author is therefore 
willing to admit that 

for the present we must assume that totemism is an indigenous Negro institution, 
while attempting to find another explanation for the peculiarities of the Nandi 
and other similar systems (p. 178). 

All this notwithstanding the author’s Hamitic theory of African 
totemism must be classed as another example of the diffusion dogma of the 
Graebnerian type. Why assume that the presence of maternal and 
paternal descent in one tribe must be due to “‘the mixture of peoples’’? 
What is the proof that primal totemism was paternal and local, and that 
the typical distribution of totemic clans over many local groups was 
again due to “the mixture of peoples’? Why posit one particular culture 
as the carrier of totemism, and why identify that culture with one people? 
To all these queries the critical ethnologist has but one answer. 

Before closing I should like to express the regret that the author 
should not have supplemented his exhaustive and highly instructive 
study of the distribution and character of totemic features in Africa 
with an intensive study of a number of integral totemic complexes and 
another comparative one of the relation of totemism in Africa to religious 
societies. The material for such investigations is now available, and not 
until they are carried out may we hope to reach a deeper comprehension 
of the significance and specific peculiarities of African totemism. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Indian-White Amalgamation. An Anthropometric Study. ALBERT 
ERNEST JENKS. (Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Studies 

in the Social Sciences, No. 6, Minneapolis, 1916), VI, 24 pp., 17 tables. 

6 plates (including cne of graphical illustrations of measurements). 
Supposed irregularities in the sale of certain lands on the White 
Earth Reservation, Minnesota, allotted originally to mixed-blood 
Indians by the Government which, in 1906-1907 authorized them to sell 
those lands, occasioned the present investigations. Being called upon 
by the attorney for the defendants to determine the blood status by an- 
thropometric methods, when Indian testimony as to genealogical data 
of the originals ellers did not prove very trustworthy, the author visited 
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several reservations. In addition to his studies on the White Earth 
Reservation, several others in Minnesota and one in North Dakota were 
visited. Physical features under consideration were the head breadth 
and length, face breadth and height, nasal breadth and length, color of 
eye, skin and hair, texture and quantity of hair, and nature of incisors. 
The present paper contains only the results of face and head breadth 
measuring, and the cranio-facial index! taking both in rationally. The 
other somatological observations mentioned above, which are of most 
decisive value in the analysis of blood mixture, are reserved for a later 
publication. They will in fact be very essential for the determination 
as to Indian-White, Indian-Negro, or Indian-Negro-White mixed-bloods. 


To what extent mixed-bloods predominate in the regions examined is 
shown by the statement that among more than three hundred Ojibwa 
Indians ‘‘the pure-blood type was chiefly noticeable by its absence.” 
The historical sketch of amalgamation and the records of the famous 
Warren family (pp. 2-5) show that the influx of foreign blood by the 
trading people has been continuous and at times even excessive for over 
250 years. “‘It was the rare and exceptional trader who did not have at 
least one Indian wife.’’ The physical characteristics of pure-blood 
Indians and those of mixed blood are precisely defined. Of interest is 
the statement that all types of noses are found, a fact by which the close 
observer is generally considerably puzzled. I have found on the other 
hand that in spite of its far-reaching variety the form of the nose is a 
fairly conservative trait by which racial analysis should profit greatly. 
And even if “there is no typically Indian form about Indian noses”’ 
(p. 6), its derivation might be greatly aided by form-analytical methods. 
The author states that offspring of the Indian and White amalgamating 
stocks assume modified characteristics in direct ratio with the prepon- 
derating inheritable influence of either of the two parent stocks over the 
to Morton’s, Starr’s, and Hrdlitka’s results. It should have been made 
other.2, A number of excellent photographs tend to show such modifi- 
cations. Still, they do not suffice for an exhaustive treatment of the 
problem and we are looking forward to a metrical color and form-ana- 
lytical determination in a later publication. 
In carefully arranged tables the head and face breadth, their differ- 


1As “cranium” should refer solely to the skull, a better term for this index 


might be employed, with recourse to the Greek word for head, } xegady, viz., 


cephalo-facial index,” which in this case is a ‘‘ transversal "’ one. 
2 Boas in his paper of fundamental value: “Zur Anthropologie der nordamer- 
ikanischen Indianer,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1895, pp. 366-411, speaks directly of 


the “‘gréssere Einfluss des indianischen Typus auf die Mischrasse” (p. 410). 
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entials, and the cranio-facial indices are laid out individually and aver- 
aged. The mean variation also is given. The author has also recourse 
plain, though, that Morton’s figures as being derived from the skull are 
not directly comparable to somatological ones. Consulting his results, 
the author calls attention to a modification of constant repeating, 7. e., 
the relation between the breadth of face and breadth of the head (the 
face-breadth head-breadth index—cranio-facial index). The breadth of 
the head as well as that of the face increases fairly gradually with the 
minor degree in mixture, or perhaps it is better to say that the influx of 
white blood exercises a modifying effect on the breadth of the head and 
face of the Indian. According to the author’s own figures, the head- 
breadth ranges from 151.4 mm. to 156.8 mm. for the males and from 
150.0 mm. to 153.3 mm. in the females, the face-breadth correspondingly 
from 136.8 mm. to 152.0 mm. and from 132.2 mm. to 144.0 mm., ac- 
cording to the precentage of mixture involved. But more indicative is 
the mutual relation of these two series of numbers in their differentials 
within the different groups in a perfectly gradual accession of from 4.4 
mm. to 14.6 mm. in the male groups, and from 6.0 mm. to 14.6 mm. in 
the female ones, resulting in cranio-facial indices of from 97.19 to 90.34 
male and from 96.05 to 88.16 female. As chief factors in the amal- 
gamation were included: pure-blood Indians, French, and Scotch; mixed- 
bloods less than half white, half or more white, and three-fourths or more 
white. These conditions are graphically represented in three series of 
frequency curves. Evidently by mistake the series of head and face 
breadths were exchanged on this chart so that figure 2 should be 
figure I and vice versa. 

It is demonstrated that the cranio-facial index is a highly valuable 
element in hybrid study, which is still in its infancy. Still, a valuable 
beginning has been made here and abroad and special stress must be laid 
on following up such studies in addition to measurements, on purely 
somatological and physiological research, as the author himself proposes. 
There is at present a strong tendency in the anthropological field to 
exploit the problem of the hybrid as a result of a perfectly sound and sane 
development of our science. Biological experimentation and its elabo- 
ration into theories have prepared the ground. Every attempt to illu- 
minate the problem will for such reasons be heartily welcomed. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 
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Studies on the Evolution of Primates. Part I. The Cope-Osborn 
“Theory of Trituberculy"’ and the ancestral molar patterns of the 
primates. Part II. Phylogeny of recent and extinct anthropoids with 
special reference to the origin of man. WILLIAM K. GreGorRyY. Bul- 
letin of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. xxxv, 
Art. xx, 1916. Pp. 239-355. 

About a century ago the great C. G. Cuvier demonstrated before an 
assemblage of scientists that the systematic position of a fossil can be 
determined from the structural peculiarities of the teeth. Before their 
eyes he laid bare the skeleton embedded in a gypsum rock of an animal 
which, from a single tooth, he had recognized as a marsupial. Proving 
thus his ‘‘law of correlation,” it was he who first conceived the idea of a 
comparative treatment of paleolithic vertebrate zoology, supporting it 
by his profound knowledge and the courage of his convictions. It is the 
teeth that in consideration of their high diagnostic value have since 
formed a favorite object of investigation. Dr. Gregory’s present treatise 
is based on such evidence, but not exclusively so. His observations on 
general structural peculiarities and adaptive changes of the groups exam- 
ined demonstrate an exceptional competency and knowledge as well as an 
intuitive ability to view biological conditions from the evolutionary and se- 
lective points of view. Approaching his publication from these grounds we 
find accumulated a vast amount of deductive argument as to the morpho- 
logical side of his theme. As they represent to a large extent the author’s 
own observations their scientific value is of still greater significance. 


Part I contains a critique of the Cope-Osborn “Theory of Trituber- 
culy”’ and its adaptation to the molar patterns of primates. With 
“Trituberculy”’ as the original pattern of all mammal teeth fairly uni- 
versally adopted, the better comprehension of evolutionary facts sug- 
gested a nomenclature for the cusps of molars which would be entirely 
adequate and far more so than a purely descriptive one. Such a nomen- 
clature was introduced by H. F. Osborn as early as 1895. Different 
speculations on and modifications of the theory of trituberculy have been 
widely discussed and are still being debated. An acceptable explanation 
of growing complexity of teeth in the upper antero-posterior line is offered 
in the so-called ‘“‘Premolar-Analogy”’ theory, which holds that in pla- 
cental mammals the paracone (upper outward cusps forward) is usually 
homologous with the originally haplodont (single cusps) crown of the 
reptilian teeth. Plate I shows the application of this theory on a number 
of tooth rows, tracing and identifying the derivation of cusps by means of 
guiding lines. 

37 
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In Part II all the recent and extinct anthropoids are reviewed and 
phyletically traced up to the Hominidae, as described in the works of 
Schlosser, Strémer, Abel, Pilgrim e¢ al. on European, Egyptian, and 
Indian fossils, and in many other well-known aad exhaustive treatises. 
The classification of the order of Primates proposed by the author is 
another example of a careful survey of the entire field. It seems to be 
perfectly intelligible to range the Adapidae with the Lemuriforms since 
a close examination has justified this classification. The same holds 
true for the Tarsiiforms, even if one or another morphological detail 
should point towards remote anthropoidal relationship. It is natural 
that importance should be attached to these questions when it comes to 
revealing generic coherence of forms in the phyletic sense. Parapithecus, 
then, of the Lower Oligocene of Egypt—not of Europe as the printer 
would prefer on p. 336—is in the author’s opinion the earliest known 
member of the anthropoid series. The fundamental pattern of its pre- 
molars and molars foreshadows the true anthropoid, while in Proplio- 
pithecus of the same locality the specialization has increased towards the 
higher form. From here in the lower Oligocene the road divides, one 
leading over Pliopithecus to Hylobates, the other towards Simiinae, the 
latter producing the apes and Hominidae. The evidence extant does 
not suggest an earlier separation of the Hominidae from the Simiidae 
than in the Miocene period. Granted the existence of a common an- 
cestor for anthropoids and man, there are among the numerous problems 
two that face the conscientious observer: one is the recognition of the 
ancestor’s unspecialized form. Comparison teaches us the decided 
specialization of the higher apes to such an extent as to render retro- 
spection very difficult if it were not that, with some reservations, em- 
bryological facts show a certain degree of uniformity. From this it 
would appear that man has in some important morphological peculiarities, 
especially in the skull and limbs, diverged the least. And here the second 
problem turns up in the lack of transitional forms in the human line, as 
the well-known fossils including the Piltdown skull seem to represent 
forms already specialized. 

They leave no doubt that from a morphological point of view under- 
lying each and every phyletic proposition that man’s nearest kin are the 
anthropoids and that the separation from the anthropoid stem took 
place not in the ‘‘ pre-lemuroid or even pre-catarrhine stage,”’ but after 
‘ the separation of the gibbon, which Keith goes so far as to attach to the 
cynomorphous group. The dentition indicates an evolution of the 
Hominidae over the frugivorous and omnivorous stages to that of 
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modern adaptation, where the teeth acquire retrograde characters on 
account of foodstuffs being prepared so as to require minimum effort. 
Such changes are closely correlated with those of modes of life, the two 
contrasting poles of which are the arboreal and the domesticated forms, 
also conditioning very decided changes in skeletal adaptation. The 
retraction of the face and the loss of the prehensile character of the hallux 
are the most significant ones. 

Dr. Gregory's book is a distinguished example of the approach of 
phyletic problems by minute and comparative description, supported 
by explanatory illustrations. He consciously does away with methods 
of more exact representation by means of diagrammatic and mathematical 
devices. That such a solution is possible to a fair degree in a field of 
investigation dealing mostly with transitory fossil forms in view of a, 
for the time being, fixed biological final form, as represented by man in 
the phyletic sense, is fully shown in the author’s work. It is in fact the 
most conscientious, resourceful and up-to-date comprehensive work, 
containing a wealth of acute morphological observations and clever de- 
ductive argumentation, that has come to my knowledge for some time. 
A few disdainful remarks on sciences that have to rely to some degree on 
exact methods, preeminently anthropology itself (pp. 250, 333, 341) 
cannot detract from the distinct value of his exposition. They only 
serve to show, besides forming an unnecessary diversion, a fatal miscom- 
prehension of the object and view of anthropology, whose chief task con- 
sists in analyzing a living form, as it were, even if it refers to historically 
extinct races. That this has to be accomplished with a consideration 
of all the biological perspectives that pertain to man’s physical existence 
goes without saying. Paleozoological endeavors must naturally cease on 
the threshold of this science with its complexity of phenomena, but their 
excellent work in tracing the phyletic connections of man's ancestors 
should be appreciated without reservation, especially in the work here 
reviewed. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Turquois. A Study of its History, Mineralogy, Geology, Ethnology, 
Archeology, Mythology, Folklore, and Technology. Josreru E. PoGuE. 
(Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. x1, Part 1, 
third memoir, Washington, 1915), 162 pp, 22 plates, one of which is 
colored, and 1 frontispiece in colors. 30X24 cm. 


This splendid publication, the fruit of many years of assiduous and 
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painstaking research, is perhaps the most complete monograph that we 
possess on any precious or half-precious stone. In eight chapters, Dr. 
Pogue treats of the history of turquois, its mineralogical properties, its 
geographical distribution, its origin and use, the chalchihuitl question, 
finally the importance of the stone in mythology and folklore, and its 
technology. A carefully drawn-up bibliography and a good index com- 
plete the volume. 

It is certainly impossible for the reviewer, who is not a mineralogist, 
to review the mineralogical portion of the work; he must restrict himself 
to offering a few remarks on the history of our knowledge of the turquois. 
With a great amount of industry Dr. Pogue (pp. 9 et seg.) has lined up 
sources and pseudo-sources relating to real and alleged turquois in ancient 
times, but the history of the subject in Europe is not worked out with 
desirable lucidity. Galenus (pp. 12, 35) must decidedly be eliminated 
from the list of ancient authors who mention the turquois of Nishapir in 
Persia, for this statement emanates only from Ibn al-Baitar (1197-1248) 
and ranks on the same level with all other data attributed by Arabic 
authors to Aristotle or Galenus. Galenus, of course, never discussed the 
turquois, still less could he speak of Nishapir, as this city, founded by 
Shapir II (A.D. 309-379), did not yet exist in his lifetime (A.D. 129-199). 
No Greek author mentions the turquois or any stone that might be inter- 
preted as such; above all, Dioscorides is reticent about it. The only 
ancient author who has been credited with a knowledge of turquois is 
Pliny; but in the reviewer's opinion Pliny’s callaina and callais, which 
have been taken as such, in fact, have nothing to do with the turquois. 
Dr. Pogue also feels that the alleged correspondence is far from satis- 
factory. There is an excellent criterion that may guide us in identifying 
Plinian stones, and this is the perpetuity of tradition in the East and 
West alike, as has been shown, for instance, by the writer in the case of 
the diamond. The Plinian tradition in regard to the stone callaina is 
perfectly isolated, however, and was not taken up, reproduced, or con- 
tinued, by any Oriental or Occidental mineralogists. The Arabic records 
regarding turquois make no reference whatever to classical authors, as 
they do in regard to so many other stones, but are plainly traditions which 
originated in the Orient itself. Pliny’s successors, first of all, C. Julius 
Solinus, who has adopted nearly the complete list of his precious stones, 
and has contributed much to hand their knowledge down to the middle 
ages, has passed the callaina over in silence; indeed, he does not mention 
any stone that could be interpreted as the turquois. In accordance with 
this fact, the French Bishop Marbodus (1035-1123), in his De lapidibus 
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pretiosis, is also silent in regard to the subject. Likewise the early 
French and German stone-books do not mention the turquois. Dr. 
Pogue (p. 12) informs us, however, that Isidorus of Sevilla (circa 570-636), 
in book 16 of his De natura rerum, alludes to the frequent use of turquois 
in the ears of Orientals. Unfortunately the source for this statement is 
not cited, while in all other cases Dr. Pogue very conscientiously quotes 
his authorities. Isidorus’ work De natura rerum deals with cosmography 
and geography and consists of a single book, divided into forty-eight brief 
chapters. Chapter xvi treats de quantitate solis et lunae and contains 
nothing about the turquois or any other precious stone, nor does the 
remainder of the work. It is equally doubtful to me whether the def- 
inition of the turquois taken from an anonymous and undated Latin 
lapidarium (p. 13) can be really attributed to Albertus Magnus (1193- 
1280), as Dr. Pogue inclines to think. Albertus Magnus has written a 
treatise De virtutibus lapidum, inserted in his work De secretis mulierum 
item de virtutibus herbarum lapidum et animalium (the edition before me 
was published at Amsterdam, 1669); the turquois does not occur there, 
and here was the occasion to deal with it if Albertus had known it. 
Knowledge of the turquois in Europe did not spread earlier than during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Du Cange (Glossarium mediae 
et infimae latinitatis) quotes a document dated 1347 as the oldest source 
for the word turchesius or turcica gemma. According to the New Oxford 
English Dictionary the earliest reference to turquois in English literature 
occurs in a work of 1398. We meet it also in the famous list of stones 
enumerated in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parcival (791, 18). The Dic- 
tionary of the Spanish Academy (Diccionario de la lengua castellan, vol. V1, 
p. 379, Madrid, 1739) quotes as the earliest author to mention turquois 
(turquesa) Gomez de Tejada in his Leon Prodigioso. The earliest 
European writer revealed by Pogue is Arnoldus Saxo in his De virtutibus 
lapidum, where the stone is described as of a yellow color, verging on 
white. The question as to why the stone is called yellow is not discussed 
by Pogue, but this error surely testifies to the fact that these medieval 
writers knew the stone merely from hearsay. The statement of the early 
English author of 1398 is identical with that of Saxo and apparently 
derived from him. His text runs thus: 

Turtogis that hatte Turkeis also is a yelow white stone and hath that name 
of the contrey of Turkeis. This stone kepeth and saueth the siyt and bredeth 
gladnes and comforte. 

The derivation of the name of the stone from Turkey leaves no doubt that 


the first knowledge of it was transmitted from that quarter; and it is 
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further evident that European medieval knowledge of the stone hailed 
directly from the Orient, and was not connected with any tradition of 
classical antiquity. Consequently, the question as to whether Pliny 
knew the turquois or not, is irrelevant, as the subsequent generations 
owed him nothing along this line, but derived their knowledge exclusively 
from Oriental peoples. 

The callean stone (xadX\eavds idos) mentioned in the Periplus has 
no relation to Pliny’s callaina. The identification of the two names rests 
on bad philology. It is quite certain that the term of the Periplus goes 
back to a Sanskrit prototype of the form kalyéna and means “excellent 
stone,”’ or may refer to the city Kalyana near Bombay, mentioned by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes under the name Kalliana (see Burnell, Indian 
Antiquary, vol. 111, p. 310). It is equally certain that at the end of the 
first century A.D., when the Periplus was written, the turquois was 
wholly unknown in India and in all probability even in Iran. It was 
only the Mohammedans who introduced the stone into India, not earlier 
than the latter part of the tenth century. 

Garcia da Orta in his Coloquios do simples e drogas (Goa, 1563) was 
the first to introduce the Arabic-Persian term in the forms ferruzegi and 
purusa, as he writes, and to interpret it correctly as the turquois, simul- 
taneously refuting the previous error that this word should refer to the 
emerald. It was known to him that there was a great quantity of tur- 
quois in Persia, and with regard to its medicinal employment he comments 
that he was told by some people that it figures in the pharmacopeia 
among the Gentios (that is, Hindu), by others, however, that it does not. 
Among the Moors (that is Mohammedans) all say that it is used in 
medicine (see C. Markham, Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India 
by Garcia da Orta, pp. 358-359). In fact, the medical utilization of the 
stone originated among the Mohammedans of western Asia, who intro- 
duced the practice into India. Garcia's statement shows that in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century the turquois was not yet officially 
admitted into the pharmacopeia of India, and that its medical employ- 
ment was reduced to a minimum. 

In regard to the antiquity of the turquois in Iran and the history of 
the mines of Nishapir I feel obliged to maintain strictly my former 
position in this question, and am not convinced by Dr. Pogue's purely 
speculative considerations to the contrary (p. 35). The point in his- 
torical problems is not what might have been, but what has been, and 


only facts and data carry convincing force. It is somewhat surprising 


to note how Dr. Pogue can advance the statement 
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That the deposits were worked about 2100 years B.C., is suggested by the 
name of one of its openings, called Isaac’s Mine on account of a tradition that it 
was discovered by Isaac, the father of Israel, 
after I characterized this as a legend without historical value (Notes on 
Turquois, p. 42, note 2). Such modern legends connecting famous sites 
with names of the Old Testament exist by the thousands among the Mo- 
hammedans. In writing on the cultivation of the apple one might as well 
invoke Eve's apple as good evidence for the great antiquity of its cul- 
tivation. 

In my Notes on the Turquois I dated the first acquaintance of the 
Chinese with the stone in the period of the Mongols, but there is now 
reason to believe that the latter were preceded by the Khitan (usually 
classified among Tungusians), who ruled China as the Liao dynasty from 
907 to 1123. Officials of that dynasty are said to have worn girdles 
adorned with gold, jade, rock-crystal, and turquois. Thus far I have 
found this statement only in the Si wen hien t‘ung k‘ao, written in 1586, 
but it remains to be traced in the contemporaneous records of the Liao 
dynasty, before it may be retained as a well-assured fact. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Pogue (p. 84) has not had the opportunity 
of examining the alleged turquois beads found at certain neolithic stations 
of France and Spain. It would be interesting to see this vexed problem 
solved, as on the one hand we have the theory of Aveneau de la Granciére 
(Les parures préhistoriques et antiques en grains d'enfilage et les colliers 
talismans celto-armoricains, p. 147) that these stones were imported from 
the Orient in a crude state, and on the other hand the opinion of Comte 
de Limur that this material was brought to light from the tin mines of 
Montbras. A single analysis made by Damour in 1864 demonstrates 
that the stones in question more nearly approximate variscite; he also 
bestowed on it the name callais. As no analysis on a large scale has as 
yet been conducted, the evidence remains inconclusive. O. Montelius 
( Chronologie der dltesten Bronzezeit, p. 204) seems to incline toward the 
belief that all these beads, also those found in Spain and Portugal, are 
real turquois. 

The author asserts that the Nile was named in reference to its blue 
waters from the Sanskrit word nila, meaning blue (p. 110). Latin Niélus 
is the reproduction of Greek Neilos which either goes back to an Egyptian 
word, or whose origin must be regarded as obscure, but which cannot be 
sought for in Sanskrit. By the way it may be remarked that the devel- 
opment of color-sense cannot be traced from linguistic arguments, and 


that Geiger’s study cited by Pogue (p. 68) is thoroughly antiquated, nor 
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is it true that Chinese lacks words for blue. Defects of color nomenclature 
are merely defects or limitations of language, not of color-sense. 

To the bibliography may be added Robert de Berquen, Les merveilles 
des Indes orientales et occidentales ou Nouveau traité des pierres precieuses 
et perles, pp. 51-53 (Paris, 1669); and H. H. Hayden in Memoirs Geological 


Survey of India, vol. 36, pt. 2, 1907, p. 65 (brief reference to turquois at 


Lhasa). 

The preceding observations bear only on some details of Dr. Pogue’s 
monograph, and most assuredly do not detract from the intrinsic value of | 
his magnificent work. My own limitations prevent me from rendering it 
full justice. It will remain a classic in the hands of all students interested 
in mineralogy, ethnology, and archeology, and occupy a place of honor in 
the publications of the National Academy. It is a cyclopedia giving an 
intelligent summary of all we know at present about the turquois. The 
attention of Americanists may be specially called to the interesting chapter 
on the chalchihuitl question. The illustrations are well selected, and the 
reproductions are excellent. 

B. LAUFER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PERCY GRAINGER AND PRIMITIVE MusICc 

I HAVE often thought that one of the surest tests of a true musical 
instinct is the ability to sense melody and rhythm inthe music of prim- 
itive peoples. The frequent presence of such disturbing elements as 
unfamiliar intonations, a too forceful handling of the voice, loud and 
monotonous drum or rattle accompaniments, and interspersed whoops 
prevent many a supposed lover of music, many an individual blessed 
with all the endowments of ‘‘ musicianship’’ from perceiving the pure 
gold that lies buried only a little below the surface. In the measure that 
spontaneous esthetic appreciation is independent of the bias determined 
by the conventional garb of art must such appreciation be deemed sincere 
and sound. Thousands of ‘‘art lovers’ accept without*question second 
and third rate productions, provided they be dressed in the usual accoutre- 
ments of art, who would shrink from a masterpiece treated in a totally 
different style. Hence it is not, as a rule, the musical amateur, learned or 
unlearned, who is the most ready to acknowledge the profoundly musical 
quality of much of the music of primitive folk, but rather the musical 
creator, the composer, whose musical learning does not sit so heavily on 
him as to crush his instinctive appreciation of the beautiful wherever and 
however it may be found. The case in music is precisely analogous to 
that in primitive plastic art. The layman who talks glibly of Rembrandts 
and Diirers would fain have us believe his soul is being constantly bathed 
in art, yet he finds some exquisite bit of West Coast Indian art merely 
“interesting” (generally a pretentious way of saying “‘funny’’) where 
the genuine artist frankly says “beautiful” or “great.” 

And so we need not be surprised to find a Debussy rejoicing in the 
exotic fragrance of Javanese music or, to come nearer home, a MacDowell 
or Cadman finding frank inspiration in the tunes of the American Indian. 
There is, however, a gap between such esthetic appreciation and the 
laborious field and laboratory study of primitive music undertaken by the 
musical ethnologist. The interest of a MacDowell and of a von Horn- 
bostel do not readily or, at any rate, frequently combine. Hence my 
keen gratification at coming across an example of this potentially rare 
bird only recently, in looking through the July, 1915, number (vol. 1, 
no. 3) of The Musical Quarterly (published by G. Schirmer, New York 
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and London). The purpose of this note is to call the attention of 
ethnologists who are interested in primitive music to a paper by the 
Australian composer Percy Grainger on ‘The Impress of Personality in 
Unwritten Music” (pp. 416-435). Grainger is well known in the musical 
world both as pianist and as orchestral composer; he is particularly 
noteworthy for his daring and extensive use in his orchestral scores of 
such unusual instruments as the guitar and xylophone. In the article 
referred to Grainger shows himself to be not merely a cultivated musician 
who is half-condescendingly disposed to take from the storehouse of folk 
and primitive music a hint or two for his own purposes but, on the con- 
trary, an enthusiastic and painstaking collector of such music who freely 
acknowledges the complexity of the problem, and is convinced of the 
necessity of studying with all seriousness the subtleties of intonation and 
rhythm which such music presents. Grainger’s ideal falls nowise short 
of that of the scientific ethnologist. And his sympathetic understanding 
of the primitive background again creates a common bond with the 
professed student of primitive culture. I shall be content, for the rest, 
to let Grainger speak for himself, so as to give the reader of the American 
Anthropologist some idea of how a topic near to him strikes one of the 
foremost of English-speaking composers. 

Symptomatic of the general attitude of the musical routineer towards 
the objective study of all music but that of the academy is the following 
(p. 433): 

Experience of primitive music is not in any way thrust upon the budding 
musician. When I was a boy in Frankfort my teacher wanted me to enter for 
(I think it was) the Mendelssohn Prize for piano playing, and | remember asking 
him: “If I should win, would they let me study Chinese music in China witl 
the money?” And his reply: ‘‘ No, they don’t give prizes to idiots.” 

The most enthusiastic interpreter of primitive life could hardly do 
greater justice than Grainger to the superior possibility of individual 
participation in art among primitive communities than in our own. He 


says (p. 418): 


With regard to music, our modern Western civilization produces, broadly 
speaking, two main types of educated men. On the one hand the professional 
musician or leisured amateur-enthusiast who spends the bulk of his waking hours 
making music, and on the other hand all those many millions of men and women 
whose lives are far too overworked and arduous, or too completely immersed in 
the ambitions and labyrinths of our material civilization, to be able to devote any 
reasonable proportion of their time to music or artistic expression of any kind 


at all. How different from either of these types is the bulk of uneducated and 
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“uncivilized’’ humanity of every race and color, with whom natural musical 
expression may be said to be a universal, highly prized habit that seldom, if ever, 
degenerates into the drudgery of a mere means of livelihood. . . . Now primitive 
modes of living, however terrible some of them may appear to some educated 
and refined people, are seldom so barren of “mental leisure’ as the bulk of our 
civilized careers. 


Of the complexity of “‘unwritten’’ music and of the incapacity of the 
general public, through sheer ignorance, to fathom and enjoy this com- 


plexity, Grainger remarks (p. 417): 


While so many of the greatest musical geniuses listen spellbound to the 
unconscious, effortless musical utterances of primitive man, the general educated 
public, on the other hand, though willing enough to applaud adaptations of folk 
songs by popular composers, shows little or no appreciation of such art in its 
unembellished original state, when, indeed, it generally is far too complex (as 
regards rhythm, dynamics, and scales) to appeal to listeners whose ears have not 
been subjected to the ultra-refining influence of close association with the subtle 
developments of our latest Western art-music. . . . As a rule folk-music finds 
its way to the hearts of the general public and of the less erudite musicians only 
after it has been “simplified”’ (generally in the process of notation by well-meaning 
collectors ignorant of those more ornate subtleties of our notation alone fitted for 
the task) out of all resemblance to its original self. 


The following is of interest to the folk-psychologist, though personally 
I am inclined to believe that Grainger may go too far in his generalization 
(p. 423): 

The whole art [of folk and primitive music] is in a constant state of flux; 
new details being continually added while old ones are abandoned. These general 
conditions prevail wherever unwritten music is found, and though I may never 
have heard Greenland or Red Indian music I feel pretty confident that as long 
as it is not top strongly influenced by the written music of our Western civilization 
it will evince on inspection much the same general symptoms as those displayed 
by the folk-music of British, Russian or Scandinavian peasants, or by natives of 
the South Seas, and we may always be sure that the singing of (let us say) an 
unsophisticated Lincolnshire agriculturalist of the old school will in essentials 
approximate more closely to that of Hottentots or other savages than it will 
to the art-music of an educated member of his own race living in a neighboring 
town. 


My own experience would lead me rather to emphasize the quite definite 
stylistic peculiarities of the folk-music of different tribes and peoples. 
However, much depends on the perspective adopted. The measuring 


rod of the musician must needs be differently graduated from that of the 


ethnologist. 
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For the following breath of fresh air let us be duly thankful (pp. 

27-430) : 

What life is to the writer, and nature to the painter, unwritten music is to 
| many a composer: a kind of mirror of genuineness and naturalness. Through 
it alone can we come to know something of the incalculable variety of man’s 
instincts for musical expression. From it alone can we glean some insight into 
what suggests itself as being ‘‘vocal” to natural singers whose technique has 
never been exposed to the influence of arbitrary ‘methods.’ In the reiterated 
physical actions of marching, rowing, reaping, dancing, cradle-rocking, etc., that 
called its work-songs, dance-music, ballads and lullabies into life, we see before 
our very eyes the origin of the regular rhythms of our art-music and of poetic 
meters, and are also able to note how quickly these once so rigid rhythms give 
place to rich and wayward irregularities of every kind as soon as these bodily 
movements and gestures are abandoned and the music which originally existed 
but as an accompaniment to them continues independently as art for art's sake. 
In such examples as the Polynesian part-songs we can trace the early promptings 
of polyphony and the habits of concerted improvisation to their very source, 
and, since all composing is little else than “frozen inspiration," surely this latter 
experience is of supreme importance; the more so, if there again should dawn 
an age in which the bulk of civilized men and women will come to again possess 
sufficient mental leisure in their lives to enable them to devote themselves to 
artistic pleasures on so large a scale as do the members of uncivilized communities. 

Then the spectacle of one composer producing music for thousands of musical 
drones (totally uncreative themselves and hence comparatively out of touch 
with the whole phenomenon of artistic creation) will no longer seem normal or 
desirable, and then the present gulf between the mentality of composers and 
performers will be bridged. 

The fact that art-music has been written down instead of improvised has 
divided musical creators and executants into two quite separate classes; the 
former autocratic and the latter comparatively slavish. It has grown to be an 
important part of the office of the modern composer to leave as few loopholes as 
possible in his works for the idiosyncrasies of the performer. The considerable 
increase of exactness in our modes of notation and tempo and expression marks 
has all been directed toward this end, and though the state of things obtaining 
among trained musicians for several centuries has been productive of isolated 
geniuses of an exceptional greatness unthinkable under primitive conditions, it 
seems to me that it has done so at the expense of the artistry of millions of per- 
formers, and to the destruction of natural sympathy and understanding between 
them and the creative giants. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to examine the possible reason for the ancient 
tendency of cultured musicians gradually to discontinue improvisation, and seek 
some explanation for the lack of variety with regard to scales, rhythms and dy- 


namics displayed by our western art-music when compared with the resources of 
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more primitive men in these directions. I believe the birth of harmony in Europe 
to have been accountable for much; and truly, the acquisition of this most 
transcendental and soul-reaching of all our means of musical expression has been 
worth any and every sacrifice. We know how few combinations of intervals 
sounded euphonious to the pioneers of harmonic consciousness, and can imagine 
what concentration they must have brought to bear upon accuracies of notation 
and reliability of matters of pitch in ensemble; possibly to the exclusion of any 
very vital interest in individualistic traits in performances or in the more subtle 
possibilities of dynamics, color and irregular rhythms. 

With the gradual growth of the all-engrossing chord-sense the power of deep 
emotional expression through the medium of an unaccompanied single melodic 
line would likewise tend to atrophy; which perhaps explains why many of those 
conversant with the strictly solo performances of some branches of unwritten 
music miss in the melodic invention of the greatest classical geniuses—passionately 
as they may adore their masterliness in other directions—the presence of a certain 
satisfying completeness (from the standpoint of pure line) that may often be 
noticed in the humblest folk-song. 

It always seems to me strange that modern composers, with the examples of 
Bach’s Chaconne and Violin and ‘Cello Sonatas as well as of much primitive 
music before them, do not more often feel tempted to express themselves exten- 
sively in single line or unison without harmonic accompaniment of any kind. 
I have found this a particularly delightful and inspiring medium to work in, 
and very refreshing after much preoccupation with richly polyphonic styles. 
Now that we have grown so skilful in our treatment of harmony that this side of 
our art often tends to outweigh all our other creative accomplishments, some of 
us feel the need of replenishing our somewhat impoverished resources of melody, 
rhythm and color, and accordingly turn, and seldom in vain, for inspiration and 
guidance to those untutored branches of our art that have never ceased to place 
their chief reliance in these elements. I have already referred to the possibilities 
of ‘‘inexact unison”’ evinced by Maori and Egyptian music. Similar rich and 
varied lessons might be learned from Red Indian, East Indian, Javanese, Burmese, 
and many other Far Eastern musics. 

Being, moreover, the fortunate heirs to the results of those centuries of 
harmonic experiments in which ever more and more discordant combinations of 
intervals came to be regarded as concordant, we are now at last in a position from 
which we can approach such music as the Rarotongan part-songs and similar 
music of a highly complex discordant nature with that broad-minded toleration 
and enthusiastic appreciation which our painters and writers brought to bear on 
the arts of non-Europeans so many generations before our musicians could boast 
of an equally humble, cultured and detached attitude. 

A broad-minded tolerance and an enthusiasm for the esthetic value 
of all that is genuine and distinctive in art, whether or not countenanced 
by academic sanction, are here united with a sure sense of history that, 
on the whole, seems rather uncommon among creative musicians. 
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I cannot close this already lengthy note without quoting from the 
/ last pages of the paper (pp. 433-434): 

I believe the time will soon be ripe for the formation of a world-wide Inter- 


national Musical Society for the purpose of making all the world’s music known 


to all the world by means of imported performances, phonograph and gramophone 
records and adequate notations. Quite small but representative troupes of 
peasant and native musicians, dancers, etc., could be set in motion on “ world 
tours” to perform in the subscription concerts of such a society in the art-centers 
of all lands. One program might consist of Norwegian fiddling, pipe-playing, 
cattle-calls, peasant dances and ballad singing, another of various types of African 
drumming, marimba and zanze playing, choral songs and war dances, and yet 
another evening filled out with the teeming varieties of modes of singing and 
playing upon plucked string instruments indigenous to British India; and so on, 
until music lovers everywhere could form some accurate conception of the as yet 
but dimly guessed multitudinous beauties of the world’s contemporaneous total 
output of music. 

Quite apart from the pleasure and veneration such exotic arts inspire purely 
for their own sake, those of us who are genuinely convinced that many of the 
greatest modern composers . . . owe much of their contact with one kind or 
other of unwritten music, must, if we wish to behave with any generosity toward 
the future, face the fact that coming generations will not enjoy a first-hand 
experience of primitive music such as those amongst us can still obtain who are 
gifted with means, leisure or fighting enthusiasm. Let us therefore not neglect 
to provide composers and students to come with the best second-hand material 
we can. Fortunes might be spent, and well spent, in having good gramophone 
and phonograph records taken of music from everywhere, and in having the 
contents of these records noted down by brilliant yet painstaking musicians; men 
capable of responding to unexpected novelties and eager to seize upon and preserve 
in their full strangeness and otherness just those elements that have least in common 
with our own music. We see on all hands the victorious on-march of our ruthless 
western civilization (so destructively intolerant in its colonial phase) and the 
distressing spectacle of the gentle but complex native arts wilting before its 
irresistible simplicity. 

Grainger’s enthusiastic proposal doubtless meets with little more 
than a humorous smile from the average musician. To the ethnologist 
it opens up a vista full of interest and profit. E. SAPIR 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 


REMOVING THE SKINS OF ANIMALS BY INFLATION 
In the summer of 1911 my Micmac informant described a method of 
removing the skins of animals which seemed to me novel, and, at the time, 


highly dubious. He stated that a small opening was made in the skin 
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near the foot of the animal, a tube inserted and air blown in until the skin 
had been separated from the flesh. This separation, in the case of a 
moose, would extend as far as the thigh of the animal. The tube used 
consisted of three quills of wild goose feather, telescoped one into the 
other. He said he had seen Frenchmen from a man-of-war skinning 
sheep in this manner but that it had been learned by the French from the 
Indians and not vice versa. 

A Malecite to whom I repeated this information said at once that it 
was unreliable—a moose’s skin was too tough to be removed in this way; 
the method applied only to rabbits. He stated that inflation was com- 
monly employed by the Malecite when removing the skins of rabbits. 
A few weeks later I mentioned this custom in the presence of two other 
Indians, one a Penobscot, the other a Malecite. The Penobscot youth 
laughed, saying my informant had been playing upon my credulity. 
His older companion remarked that in his boyhood days he had gotten 
many a punishment for removing the skins of animals in this way. His 
grandmother had punished him because she said this treatment was an 
insult to the animal. Other Malecite informants corroborated him. 
There thus seems little doubt that the Malecite practised inflation in 
removing the skin of rabbits, and the administration of punishment 
suggests that it is at least comparatively recent, if not exotic. 

As these tribes of the Canadian Maritime Provinces have been con- 
siderably influenced by the French, the origin of the custom would natu- 
rally be attributed to them. It was used in England a century ago in 
experimental laboratory work with animals, especially frogs, and for the 
very reason that the Indians alleged, namely, to prevent injury either to 
the skin or to the flesh. So far as I can learn it was in England inde- 
pendently invented to serve the laboratory need. 

Of its use in France I have not been able to find any record except an 
admission of its existence contained in the Dictionaire Bescherelle diné 
en 4 vols., Paris 1562, where the reason given is the separation of the 
skin plus aisément, and without danger of injury. It specifies sheep as 
the animals upon which the inflation method was practised.’ 

In Spanish countries also the method of inflation was practised. My 
friend, Prof. B. F. Schappelle, when in Barcelona three years ago, learned 
of the practice of inflation in the abbattoirs of that city and furnished me 
with a photograph of the equipment and process. It is there done by 
machinery, using compressed air forced by pumps. Here, too, it is 
practised upon sheep, the reason given being that it does not injure 


1 Information furnished by C. M. Barbeau. 
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the skin or the flesh of the animal. The insertion is made near the foot 
of the animal. About its more extensive or earlier use in Spain I have 
not been able to procure any information. 

If, however, the custom existed in Spain in earlier days one would 
expect to find it not only there but in the Spanish colonies as well. I 
have found evidence of the existence of the custom in one of the older 
Spanish possessions, that of Porto Rico. Ina letter dated May 2, 1916 
at Bayamon, Porto Rico, Mr. Robert L. Junghaus writes as follows: 

Here, in Porto Rico, the inflation method has been in use since time im- 
memorial, but is now gradually going out of use on account of the changes in 
customs, and the opposition of the Health Department. 

In Porto Rico the only animals that were skinned by inflation, as far as I 
know, were goats, cats, rabbits, and less frequently, horses. The goat is, however, 
the animal that is most frequently skinned by inflation. Formerly it was almost 
exclusively so skinned. Sheep, where kept, are also skinned by inflation. 

In Porto Rico the inflation method is used in preference to skinning by knife, 
because in the animals that do not habitually have deposits of adipose tissue be- 
tween the skin and the flesh, but considerable connective tissue, the skins are 
removed cleaner and sounder, not being thinned or cut by the knife. The skinning 
is done more rapidly, and as no meat adheres to the skins, they dry more quickly 
and are ready as soon as they are dry, to be put to use without further dressing. 
When the flesh is used for food, the inflation method has the further advantage 
that absolutely no hair sticks to the meat. 

The method of removing the skins consists in making incisions in the “ wrists’’ 
or so-called knees or elbows, and inserting in the incision a tube, through which 
the air is blown. As the skin separates from the flesh and becomes inflated, the 
air is worked along by kneading, pushing and pounding, so as to separate the 
skin from the flesh, without necessity of an undue amount of blowing. Of course 
the air under the skin is augmented from time to time, as it is deemed necessary. 
The blowing is usually done with the mouth, but some semi-professional skinners 
used homemade hand bellows. When the inflation is done with the mouth, the 
tube used is usually any vegetable tube that may be handy, such as an internode 
or petiole of the squash, of the castor plant, a hollow reed, a piece of bamboo, 
etc. The Insular Health officers are opposed to the inflation method because of 
the contamination of the meat by the breath of the person who does the inflation. 

One person does both the blowing and the manipulation of the skin. 

The skins of goats are used in Porto Rico untanned, to form the seats and 
backs of a crude semi-reclining chair, used by the country people, called a Ture; 
also for the bottoms of swinging hammock cribs, called a Coy. Ordinary cribs 
also sometimes have their bottoms made of a goat skin. The most frequent use 
of the goat skins is, however, to place under infants, with or without a sheet over 
it. These skins are known as Salea, and are so used to prevent the urine wetting 
the bed, crib or floor, as the case may be. 

38 
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Whatever the use to which the skins are put, the hair is always upwards, 
i. e., on the side of use. 

In Porto Rico the skins are not left unopened, as they were never used here 
as receptacles for liquids or grain, as is the custom in Spain, Northern Africa, 
and the Near East. 

Spaniards have told me that in Spain the skins of goats and sheep are re- 
moved by inflation, when they are to be used as sacs for the storage of wine or 
grain, in the same way as here in Porto Rico. 

Neither in Porto Rico, nor in Spain, are the skins of cattle removed by infla- 
tion but in Catalufia the skins of cattle are often pulled off, from the neck back- 
wards, instead of being cut off, as elsewheres. 

In Asturias and Castilla, the skins of sheep and goats are used as storage sacs 
for flour and grain, and are known as Fuwelles. For fuelles the wool or hair is 
sometimes cut back, but it is usually removed in a tanning process, which consists 
in the immersion of the skin in a pickle of corn meal, wood ashes and brine. For 
fuelles the neck opening alone is left for the filling and emptying of the sac, the 
other openings being tied or sewn up. These fuelles are most extensively used 
in Asturias and Castilla, but are now gradually going out of use. 

In Asturias, Galicia and Castilla, the skins of sheep or goats, with the hair or 
wool removed, were formerly used as receptacles for the carrying of milk, and as 
churns to make butter. When used as churns, the skins partially filled with the 
cream, are inflated, and then closed. They are then taken in the two arms of the 
butter maker and swung sideways, just like an infant, until the butter comes. 
These skins for milk, are known as Zurréns.! 

In the whole of Spain, however, by far the most common use of skins, re- 
moved by inflation, is as containers for wine, called Pellejos. For these goat 
skins are used, the hair being left on, the longest hair, on neck, shoulder, and back 
only, being cut back a little. The skins are turned hair side inward, and the 
inside of the sac is then coated with a rosin-pitch preparation. All openings are 
tied or sewn up, with the exception of one of the legs, which is left for filling or 
emptying the pellejo. Whenever the pellejo is torn, repairs are made by putting 
into the opening a grooved wooden stopper, about which the edges of the tear 
are drawn and tied. The advantages of the pellejos over barrels is claimed to 
consist in their greater economy, and the ease with which they are handled, stored, 
and transported from place to place. Mature male goat skins frequently attain 
very large dimensions, sometimes holding as much as 12 arrobas of wine, an arroba 
being about 121% litros of 2 cuartillos each, each cuartillo weighing 1 libra; hence 
an arroba of wine is equal to 25 Spanish pounds. But the exact weight and 
measure differs considerably from district to district. The wine in pellejos is 
bought and sold by weight. The standard of weight for wine is the arroba. 

Pellejos for wine or olive oil are also called Odres. Very small pellejos, of 


1] have seen the same method employed by the fellahin south of Cairo, near 


Beba. Here the skin vessel churn was usually suspended from the roof of the hut and 
thrust to and fro by the churner until the butter came. (Note by W. D. W.) 
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globular form and with wooden stoppers, used to carry wine by hand on journeys, 
are called botas. Larger skins, also used for journeys, especially by teamsters, 
are eallcd, cabritas, and hold from 1 to 2 arrobas. The regulation pellejo runs 
from 6 to 10 arrobas in weight. 

As to the use of skins as containers for water, wine, oil and as floats, in Africa 
and the Near East, you surely know more than I. Skins are frequently depicted 
on Assyrian and Egyptian bas-reliefs and paintings. I have an idea of having 
seen the operation of skinning by inflation and the subsequent preparation of the 
skins as containers, somewhere depicted in an Egyptian bas-relief, but cannot 
recall where. 

It is very probable that the inflation method was used in many parts 
of Spanish America, but so far I have been able to learn of its practice 
in only two other regions. Dr. J. Alden Mason was informed of its 
prior practice in Monterey county, California, where it was said to have 
been used on sheep and to have been borrowed from the Spanish Mis- 
sions, though it seems no longer to be used in that locality. Mr. Celso 
Espinosa writes me that it was in use in New Mexico, though not 
generally. He writes under date of August 13, 1916, 

Personally I witnessed this practice on several occasions some thirty years 
ago, in southwestern Colorado although by New Mexicans. The animal was 
killed, incisions were made in the lower part of the legs and it was then inflated 
by blowing with the mouth. The operation was finished with a knife. The 
method is a very speedy and efficient one, and beyond doubt was prevalent both 
in New Mexico and Colorado, although for some reason it seems to have been 
discontinued in later years. W. D. Wats. 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 

DouBLE COILING 

WHILE examining the collection of San Carlos Apache baskets in the 
American Museum of Natural History recently, what is supposed to be 
a veritable freak was brought to light, a double coiled basket. 

In the accompanying photograph the junction of the two coils may be 
seen about one half inch to the right of the finishing point of the basket. 


The idea of the double coil being so ‘ unthinkable” in the realm of 
coiled baskets, according to previous experience, it was some minutes 
before the cause for the junction was discovered. 

The statement that the basket was made by sewing (or carrying 
along) two coils at a time was received rather incredulously, but such 
was actually the case. The starting point for the double coil may be seen 
in the last row of the black and white checker work completing the bottom, 

1 Prof. W. Max Miiller believes there is no evidence of the practice of inflation 
in ancient Egypt. 
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at the foot of the first human figure to the left fromthe bottom. If either 
one of these coils be traced around the basket it will come out two rows 
above the starting point, showing that two coils were carried at one time. 


These were not sewed with a figure eight stitch, as was suggested, but in 


\ 


| 


Fic. 78.—Apache basket. (50-9035 A.M.N.H.) 


the regular manner and probably with a few stitches at a time, first on 
the lower, then on the upper coil. 

From a standpoint of design, the basket is complicated enough, as 
San Carlos work goes, and beautifully executed, in fact, above the 
average, but the double coil is the unique feature according to authorities 
at the Museum, and so far, no explanation has been forthcoming-as to 
the reason for such a method of procedure, unless it is, as Dr. Boas is 
wont to say, a beautiful example of virtuosity, that is, of playing with 
the technique. 


HELEN H. ROBERTS 
New York City. 
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DISCOVERY OF NEW MATERIALS OF THE MOSETEN IDIOM 


Among the valuable collection of Spanish original manuscripts ac- 
quired by Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, the Librarian of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, IIl., during his trip around South America, in 
1913-1914, and which are now preserved in the said library, there is a 
large and as yet unpublished tract written by an Italian Franciscan 
missionary on the language of the Moseten Indians of northeastern 
Bolivia. This most important manuscript was discovered by the writer, 
who is at the present engaged in classifying the manuscripts. The 
author belonged to the Colegio de Propaganda Fide in Bolivia, and was 
cura-pdrroco of the Mission called Imaculada Concepcién de Covendo. 
The manuscript contains a Spanish-Moseten vocabulary, of about two 
thousand five hundred words, which is, of course, a most remarkable 
feature. A short grammatical dissertation follows; then phrases in both 
languages, a panegirico in Moseten solely, the curriculum vitae of the 
missionary and so forth. 

At the close, it bears the date of May 20, 1868. It is clearly written, 
and is, undoubtedly, the autograph. 

The Moseten language is one of the less known Indian languagéts of 
Bolivia. The first tract on this interesting idiom seems to have been 
published by the Franciscan missionary Father Andrés Herrero, at 
Rome, 1833. Further contributions appeared in several scientific 
magazines at Buenos Aires. The editor of those tracts is the well-known 
South Americanist Dr. Samuel Lafone Quevedo, at the present time 
Director of the Museo de la Plata. He used, I believe, manuscripts of 
certain modern Franciscan missionaries, who are or were laboring among 
those Indians. As to the linguistic affiliation of the Moseten, as well as 
to that of the Tacana Indians, though the latter seem to be closely 
related to the former, we ought to confess: “Ignoramus.’”’ All those 
idioms of central, northern, and eastern Bolivia have not yet been 
studied systematically and methodically. Uhle, the great authority of 
Peruvian and Bolivian matters, once suggested relationship between the 
Maropa and the Puquina. Whether the latter are identical with the 
Uros, as asserted by Toribio Polo, is still an open question. The fact is 
that the Puquina spoken of by Uhle (and Barcena), is quite different from 
the one studied by the untrustworthy French author Raoul de la Gras- 
serie. 

The so-called ‘Guariza,’’ a name which Brinton borrowed from 
Teza’s Saggi Inediti di Lingue Americane, where we find inserted a 


Pater Noster, Ave Maria and the Credo, that idom is nothing but a Tacana 
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dialect. It is one of the many typographical blunders in the Saggi. 


“‘Guarayo,”’ or “Guaraya”’ is a collective name, and is applied indis- 
criminately to Indians of the Pano linguistic family, as well as to the 
Tacana-Moseten and others. In early documents of the sixteenth 
century we read of the Guarayos-Caribes, who were living along the 
upper course of the river Madre de Dios. The Guarayos described by 
Erland Nordenskiéld are, no doubt, Carib-aruaque. Thus such names, 
as for instance, ‘‘Guarayos,”’ have to be used with much of care. They 
are misleading and suggestive of confusion, which is already great enough 
in our young discipline. 

The Moseten material will, I hope, be published within the next 
few months at the expense of Northwestern University. 

RUDOLPH SCHULLER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


WASHINGTON 


SOCIETY OF 


Meeting of March 7, 1916 


At the 496th meeting, held March 7, Dr. C. L. G. Anderson read a 
paper on “Old Panama.” After reviewing the voyage of Columbus along 
the coast and incidents of the early history of the Isthmus, and especially 
the settlement of Balboa, Pizarro, and others on the Gulf of Darien in 
1510, he spoke particularly of early accounts of the aborigines. West 
of the colony of Darien came the Indian province of Cueva, and west of 
that, the province of Coiba, which ended at Limon Bay and the Chagres 
River. Darien or Cueva is a better name than Cuna for the Indians 
commonly known as San Blas, Mandingas, etc. These, of course, do 
not include the Chocos of Colombia. The natives of Uraba, east of the 
Gulf of Darien, were always called Caribes; they fought with bows and 
poisoned arrows. The Dariens, at the time of the conquest, did not 
poison their weapons or make war with bows and arrows, but with 
wooden swords, long lances, and javelins hurled by the use of throwing 
sticks. Unlike the Mexicans and Peruvians they had no belief as to the 
coming of a white Messiah, and fought the Spaniards from the start. 

Oviedo mentions the following among the tongues between Uraba 
and Cape Gracias a Dios: Cueva, Coyba, Burica, Lengua de Paris, 
Lengua de Veragua, Chondales, Nicaragua, Chorotegas, Oroci, Orotifia, 
Guétares, and Maribios. 

There were four kinds of houses: (1) quadrangular, (2) circular, (3) 
communal dwellings similar to those among the San Blas today, and (4) 
dwellings in the tops of trees. The first whites exaggerated the nudity 
of the natives, for pages are devoted to describing their clothing. They 
possessed both ordinary and ceremonial garments. Females wore a short 
skirt and often added a shirt. Chiefs wore long white robes on cere- 
monial occasions. The tribes believed in a supreme being and worshipped 
the sun, moon, and many spirits. They had medicine-men and priests 
who told the people what they should do. Puberty was attended by 
ceremonies. There was much drinking of chicha at weddings and a 
house was built for the young man by his friends. After confinement a 
woman bathed herself and babe in the river and the newborn was fumi- 
gated with tobacco. When not warring, the bands bartered dry fish, 
605 
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sea salt, shells, pottery, etc., among themselves. Slaves were branded 
or had a particular tooth pulled out. Graves were covered level with the 
ground, although the Chibchas constructed burial mounds. Chiefs 
were desiccated over a slow fire. All undertakings began with drink, 
singing, and dancing. 

The best recent description of the Chocos is by Dr. H. Pittier. There 
is much discussion over the classification of the Indians of western Pana- 
ma. A memorial of 1606 A.D. mentions among the tongues in Chiriqui 
Province those of the Cothos, Vorisques, Dorasques, Utelaes, Bugabaes, 
Zunes, and others. The Bureau of Ethnology was urged to study the 
Isthmian tribes before their primitive customs are lost. 

Dr. Pittier said, in discussing the paper, that it had been determined 
that Columbus was at Limon; also that the blowpipe as well as the bow 
and arrow was used by certain tribes of the region. Dr. Anderson agreed 
that Panama Indians used the bow and arrow to some extent, but not in 
fighting. Following Dr. Pittier’s statement concerning slaves further 
north, Dr. Swanton pointed out that there was no true slavery in 
North America north of Mexico, excepting on the West Coast. The 
so-called slaves of the Pawnees or the Green Bay tribes mentioned by 
others in the discussion were probably war captives. They were not 


really slaves because their children were not slaves. 


Meeting of March 21, 1916 

At the 497th meeting, held March 21, Miss Frances Densmore, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, addressed the Society on ‘‘ Mandan Music,” 
with lantern and vocal illustrations. The songs and legends presented 
by the speaker were collected among the Mandan Indians on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, in North Dakota during two visits to that reser- 
vation, the first in 1912 and the second in 1915. 

A few facts concerning the history of the tribe were given by way of 
introduction. The Mandan are of Siouan stock and first appear on the 
page of history in 1738. About 10 years later they are said to have been 
living near the mouth of the Heart River, in North Dakota, and remains 
of their villages at that point were found by Lewis and Clark in 1804. 
An epidemic of smallpox almost obliterated the tribe in 1837, the number 
of survivors being estimated at about 125. Lewis and Clark give the 
number of Mandan previous to this epidemic as 1600. Since that time 


the tribe has increased and the report of the Indian Office for 1914 gives 
the number of full-blood Mandan as 220. Some of these are sturdy old 


people who have kept their tribal traditions, and from such men and 
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women the material comprised in this paper was collected. To the 
minds of the Mandan their country was peopled with spirit beings who 
lived in the trees and the buttes. From the spirit women who lived in a 
butte called Eagle Nose Butte, about 30 miles south of the present site 
of Bismarck, they say that they received a society called the Creek 
Women Society, with its ceremonial songs. Some details concerning this 
society were given by the speaker, who also outlined the legend of the 
Terrible Snake who lived in Thunder Butte. 

After describing briefly the life in the old Mandan village the speaker 
passed to the principal subject of the paper, which was the custom of 
eagle catching. The tradition of the origin of this custom, as well as of 
the wolverine fetish owned by every leader of the eagle catchers, had 
been secured from the last Mandan who owns such a fetish and has the 
inherited right to sing the songs connected with it. These songs com- 
prised those taught to the first eagle catcher by a wolverine, and include 
songs given to the wolverine by the buffalo, black eagle, coyote, and snake; 
as well as songs to be sung when the eagle trap was constructed and the 
bait was prepared, the cord for securing the eagle was made ready, and 
the sweat lodge was built in the eagle camp. Other songs were connected 
with eagle catching, which was an undertaking having a deep significance 
and a somewhat ceremonial character. Several of these songs were 
sung by the speaker, who also gave a song said to have been learned from 
the Moon. A song connected with the legend of the origin of the flute 
was given in connection with the narrative. 

Charts were presented showing a comparison of Chippewa, Sioux, 
and Mandan songs, as studied by the speaker. In these diagrams were 
included certain songs of the Hidatsa, who for many years have lived in 
the same villages with the Mandan, and other songs which cannot be 
accredited with exactness to either tribe. The musical material obtained 
on this reservation is therefore considered as Mandan-Hidatsa, when 
placed in comparison with that of other tribes. Comparison of tonality 
with Chippewa and Sioux shows the Mandan to contain a larger per- 
centage of major songs than either of these tribes, the percentages of 
major songs being 57 among the Chippewa, 40 among the Sioux, and 65 
among the Mandan-Hidatsa. Comparison of structure showed the 
percentage of harmonic songs (those whose contiguous accented tones 
bear a simple chord-relation to each other) to be 24 per cent among the 
Chippewa, 12 per cent among the Sioux, and 35 per cent among the 
Mandan-Hidatsa. These comparisons are based upon the analysis of 


70 Mandan-Hidatsa songs, while the number of Chippewa and Sioux is 
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much larger. Further investigation may somewhat change the results 
of the comparative analysis. 

The paper was illustrated throughout by lantern slides, and was 
followed by two musical numbers under the direction of Mr. Heinrich 
Hammer, showing the adaptation of Indian themes in musical composi- 
tion. One of these was a fantasie for violin and piano, composed by 
Mr. Hammer on a theme collected by Miss Densmore and presented for 


the first time on this occasion. 


Meeting of April 4, 1916 

At the 298th meeting, held April 4, Miss Adela C. Breton, Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, read a paper on “ Australasian 
Museums and Their Work.”’ The natives are becoming absorbed into 
the white community and in many places are semicivilized and losing 
their former crafts. Nowhere except in the museums can the ethnologist 
get a thorough understanding of what they accomplished. The Austra- 
lian Museum at Sydney has immense series of all Australian weapons, 
arborglyphs, etc., and a magnificent New Guinea collection, including 
pottery, bone daggers, and, among American things, Arkansas pottery, 
Peruvian figure pots, throwing sticks, and Yucatan celts with lance heads 
and shell beads (received from A. Bastian). The bone daggers are like 
those in the ear-piercing ceremony in the Mexican picture codices. 
They are said to be for dispatching an enemy and are usually made from 
the tibia of a cassowary. The Perth Museum collection includes native 
string knotted bags, stone implements of an early type, glass spear heads, 
spear throwers, bullroarers, and the only known spear head of pottery; 
also pottery from Zufi, Chiriqui, and Nicaragua, sent in exchange by 
the Smithsonian Institution, and ancient Patagonian arrow points, 
stone borers, incised pottery, etc. The serrated glass spear heads of 
Australia show the highest skill and are still made for sale by natives 
imprisoned at Broome on the northern coast. 

The Adelaide Museum has rare, rudely-made native canoes, axes, 
quartzite daggers in sheaths, stone picks used for fighting at close 
quarters, and big stone axes a foot long, also native skulls, and a Pacific 
Islands collection including models of houses, and metal boomerangs from 
India and West Africa. The unwieldy stone axes are very heavy and 
were set in short handles of pliant wood split for the stone to pass through 
and fastened with resin, as in the case of tomahawks. The Melbourne 


Library and Museum contains Australian ceremonial objects of painted 


wood and feather decorations somewhat similar to those of the Hopi, on 
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which Baldwin Spencer is an authority; also petroglyphs, boomerangs, 
lillil (or waggera), shields, axes, and wedges. The Kenyon and Mahony 
collection has 10,000 stone implements showing a great variety of types 
from different places. At Portland, paleolithic types were found; on the 
Gouldbourne, chipped river pebbles; in the interior, where brittle stone 
implements were scarce, they were used and reused to make pigmy types. 
The Hobart Museum has the skeleton of the last Tasmanian. This 
state, like the others, prepared interesting handbooks, that contained 
much information about the natives, for the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which met in Australia in 1914. The Auckland 
Museum of New Zealand has much Maori ornamentation. An entire 
house has been reerected in the great hall, the interior walls finely 
carved in panels. Still finer are some panels and long pieces of carved 
wood from an old house that was taken down and the carved parts buried 
for safety during a war. Small wooden coffins shaped like fetishes and 
painted are shown, and there is a skeleton and the unfinished stone axes 
buried with it. There are many carved ceremonial clubs, and all shows 
evidence of a high state of art formerly prevailing among the Maori. 

Drs. R. W. Shufeldt (member of the Royal Society of Melbourne), 
Swanton, Michelson, Folkmar, and others took part in the discussion. 
Special mention was made of a skull, probably Pleistocene, recently dis- 
covered in the Darling Downs, this being the oldest of human remains 
found in Australia. Many photographs brought from Australia were 
shown by Miss Breton, including views of a settlement of aborigines 40 
miles from Melbourne; also arrow heads and other artifacts. Miss 
Breton also read printed and manuscript accounts of the natives as seen 
about 1830 by her father, a naval officer. He considered the Australians 
to be the lowest race he had met in any part of the world. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of April 18, 1916 

At the 499th regular and 37th annual meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Dr. John R. Swanton, President of the Society, 
read a paper on “The Influence of Inheritance on Human Culture.” 

The speaker began by stating that he would apply the term heredity 
to the inalienable things which the individual receives in body and mind 
through ancestors, and the term inheritance to alienable ideas and things 
which have been transmitted to him by the entire social body into which 
he was born. 

The environment which one inherits, he went on to say, is of two 
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kinds, the environment of unaffected nature and the environment which 
previous generations have brought into being by their action upon nature. 
The direct action of nature has been much dwelt upon and would appear 
at first sight fundamental, but on inquiring what environment is we find 
that all depends upon the amount of environment which a people is able 
to grasp. Thus the same area may include tribes of very different planes 
of development, and the culture of succeeding generations in the same 
area may be wide apart. The history of man exhibits a constantly 
greater grasp of environment by most peoples of the earth, a grasp which 
extends farther and farther into the past, owing to improved methods of 
recording, and brings humanity more and more in touch with the future. 
Speaking in economic terms this heaped up wealth is the capital of 
humanity, with which more capital is created in the present, to be again 
transmitted. All of it is not, however, of social value. The ideas which 
come to us down the stream of time may be false and the institutions 
and other creations may be injurious. There is a conservative instinct 
which tends to preserve what is of no real utility, an instinct comparable 
in many ways with that biological conservatism which tends to preserve 
vestigial organs in animals. Many such elements seem to have resulted 
from the perversion of what was once of value, but others appear never 
to have had any excuse for being. 

One of the most pernicious of all appears to be that which permits the 
ownership of a disproportionate share of world capital to limited or 
privileged classes. Monopoly in learning, however, has been gradually 
destroyed by the multiplication of books, journals, and other means of 
education, while monopoly in things still continues. We are “the heirs 
of all the ages’’ but too many of us are younger sons, and the owners of 
privilege always endeavor to transmit to their blood or business descend- 
ants as much advantage as possible. One set of privileges consists in 
patents of nobility and governmental privileges attached thereto. 
Another is the ownership of some economic necessity such as land, 
mineral or oil deposits, power sites, franchises involving control of means 
of communication or the furnishing of articles of general necessity or 
utility, the control of industrial establishments, and so on. 

In connection with these various types of control it must not be for- 
gotten that the value of each as a money-making proposition depends 
without exception on society, because if society did not endorse privileges 
and purchase commodities there would be no value in ownership. To 


this must be added the service which society performs in defending and 


preserving the source of income. Such considerations limit very much 
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our estimate of the service which even the most capable beneficiary of 
privilege performs, and when, under the action of our laws of inheritance, 
the source of income passes to another, the moral right of the heir, meas- 
ured in terms of service, becomes much less. Nevertheless, it is possible 
that sources of income of the several kinds enumerated may descend 
indefinitely in particular strains of blood, and under such circumstances 
there appears to be little difference in position between those who enjoy 
titles of nobility and those who enjoy titles to industrial sources of income. 
The fact that control of income-yielding property may be ended by sale 
or bankruptcy does not alter the fact, so long as the general condition 
exists, any more than the banishment of a single nobleman and the con- 
fiscation of his possessions alters the fact of the existence of a titled 
nobility. 

The ultimate solution of this question appears to involve one of two 
courses of action, either some method of binding together use and owner- 
ship so tightly that he who uses a thing will not be excluded from at 
least partial ownership in it,,or ownership vested in the state or some other 
collective and immortal body, use being granted individuals during the 
limited period of their lives. The accumulations of human society, its 
capital, are primarily collective accomplishments and therefore society 
has a prior right to them. Whatever service the individual may perform 
he cannot properly maintain a vicarious right to compensation after his 
death in the persons of his descendants or successors. 

Dr. John R. Swanton was re-elected President, and Mr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, Treasurer of the Society. The following officers were elected 


for the ensuing year; Vice President, Mr. William H. Babcock; Secretary, 


Miss Frances Densmore; Councillors, Dr. Truman Michelson, Mr. Neil 
M. Judd, Mr. Francis LaFlesche, Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, and Dr. Edwin 
L. Morgan 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Secretary 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
1913-1916 

THE disaster which overtook the expedition at the very beginning of 
its career, when the Karluk was carried away in the drifting ice, left but 
one ethnologist to do the work for which two had originally been ap- 
pointed. Consequently, instead of confining my attentions to the ar- 
cheology, technology, and physical anthropology of the Arctic Eskimo, 
I found it necessary to take up also their language and sociology. Un- 
fortunately I had never received any special training in linguistics. 
Moreover the first winter, owing to ice conditions, had to be spent in 
northern Alaska, amongst Eskimo who had already come under the 
influence of civilization and been the subject of special study by at least 
one ethnologist. It was not until the following year, in the late summer 
of 1914, that the southern part of our expedition reached its intended 
base amongst the Copper Eskimo, so that barely two years were available 
for work amongst these, the only branch of the Eskimo race which still 
retained its primitive mode of life unaffected by the great world beyond. 

For the archeologist the country of the Copper Eskimo is barren 
ground. The people are migratory, with no permament habitations; 
their winter settlements are merely assemblages of snow huts that melt 
and disappear in spring; in summer they live in tents of seal or caribou 
skin of which no traces remain save rings of stones which anchored down 
their edges. The dead are laid out on the surface of the ground and the 
remains scattered or destroyed by the ravages of the seasons and by the 
depredations of the ravens and the foxes. 

On the Arctic coast of Alaska the case was different. There the 
natives built permanent homes of woed, and buried their dead beneath 
piles of logs. The ruins of their settlements can be found all along the 
shore. Extensive excavations were made at Barter Island on the sites 
of three ancient settlements, and a large number of ethnographical speci- 
mens unearthed which throw a flood of light on the condition of the 
Eskimo in this region long before the earliest explorers came to visit its 
shores. When the expedition was returning south, further archeological 
specimens were purchased at Barrow and Point Hope; it will be interesting 


to compare these with the specimens from Barter Island. In those early 
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days iron was unknown: all weapons were pointed with horn, bone or 
ivory, with flint, slate or more rarely jade. The two most important 
pursuits of the natives were whaling and caribou hunting. Pipes and 
fish nets had not then been introduced; labrets were found, but whether 
any were yielded by the ruins that appeared oldest at Barter Island has 
not yet been determined. Fragments of pottery were numerous: in 
fact the knowledge of how it was made still perists among the Eskimo of 
this region. 

My anthropometrical instruments were lost on the Karluk and could 
not be replaced until 1914. Some 130 Copper Eskimo were measured, 
all adults, and descriptions taken of the character of the hair, eyes, 
cheekbones, etc. Most of this work was done in their snow huts during 
the winter months, when the scattered bands congregate together on the 
sea ice. In consequence, apart from the stature, body measurements 
were unobtainable. Nothing was observed which would indicate fusion 
with any other race, save that in two or three instances the features seemed 
to have a somewhat Indian cast. Light coloration in the eyes and beard 
which was noticeable in certain individuals seemed entirely due to sec- 
ondary causes. A large number of photographs illustrating the physical 
features of the natives were taken both by myself and by Mr. Wilkins, 
the photographer of the expedition. 

Special attention was paid to the material culture of the Copper 
Eskimo and a large collection made of their weapons, household utensils, 
and clothing. These are rapidly being changed through the influence 
of the western Eskimo and of the whites. Already the natives have an 
abundance of iron to replace their copper; rifles are beginning to supersede 
bows and arrows; European pots and tin cans take the place of stone pots; 
garments of cloth are in great demand; and even the stvle of the clothing 
is undergoing change. For this reason a special endeavor was made to 
procure numerous specimens of those objects which were most likely to 
suffer modification or disappear entirely. 

Although the time spent amongst the Alaskan Eskimo was very 
brief, more success was attained in the study of their dialect than in that 
of the Copper Eskimo. At Barrow I was fortunate in securing for two 
months the services of a half-caste boy whose knowledge of English was 
v much greater than that of the average of his class. A few folklore stories 

were written down in the native tongue, and a grammar worked out in 
considerable detail, accompanied by a small vocabulary. Amongst the 
Copper Eskimo, where no interpreter was available who possessed a 


knowledge of that dialect, the notes on grammatical structure are far 
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less complete. Here, however, a large number of native songs, both the 
ordinary dance songs and magic incantations, were recorded on a phono- 
graph, and these have all been transcribed and translated. Amongst them 
are records of two shamanistic utterances, the oracles of the most powerful 
shaman in the region: amidst his words can be distinctly heard the run- 
ning commentary maintained by his wife in the background. 

The Copper Eskimo dialect would appear to be more akin to the dia- 
lect of the Mackenzie River natives than to that of Labrador: but, as in 
Baffin Land, so too amongst the Copper Eskimo there is a constant em- 
ployment of nasal terminations instead of the proper grammatical ending. 
Another peculiarity of the Copper dialect is the continual substitution 
of the conjunctive mood for the simple indicative, an anomaly which 
proved quite a stumbling-block at first to the Mackenzie River natives 
in our employ. 

A number of Alaskan folklore stories were obtained in English, and 
also some from Coronation Gulf. It would appear that not only is 
the material culture of the Copper Eskimo much simpler than that of 
the western natives, but their mythology and folklore is also much less 
varied and complete. It is not merely that the actual number of the 
legends known to the native is less, but even those which are known seem 
often but the surviving fragments of others which are recorded in a more 
complete form elsewhere. 

Much information was obtained concerning the daily life of the 
natives in summer and winter, both by direct inquiries, but mainly by 
living in their midst, observing and taking part in the common routine. 
Much misapprehension has existed amongst ethnologists concerning 
their summer life, our knowledge of which has hitherto depended entirely 
on the statements of travelers who have come into momentary contact 
with them during their wanderings. I spent seven months, from early 
spring until the beginning of the ensuing winter, with a small band of 
natives on Victoria Land, sharing their life in all its details, living in the 
same tents, hunting and fishing with them to obtain our common food, 
and accompanying them in all their movements. The information thus 
acquired proved beyond doubt that the old theories concerning their 
social and religious life during this period are entirely erroneous, at least 
as far as this branch of the Eskimo race is concerned. While it is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for a civilized person fully to understand the mental 
attitude of a savage people towards the phenomena of life, yet the many 
shamanistic performances which I witnessed, and in many cases took 


part in, leave a general notion concerning their religious life which cannot 
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be far from the truth. Broadly speaking, just as in Hudson Bay, so 
here too a distinction is made between denizens of the sea and of the 
land, which is revealed in practice in the form of taboos. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means rigid, and many game taboos seem to be entirely 
independent, in some cases even contradictory. 

D. JENNESS 


THE SAN FRANcIscoO Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Anthropological Section of the Pacific Division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science held a joint 
meeting in San Francisco on December 1 and 2, 1916. Miss Zelia 
Nuttall presided at these meetings. The program presented was as 
follows: 


Morning Session, Friday, December 1, 10 a. m., at the Art Institute, Cali- 
fornia and Mason Streets, San Francisco. 

1. LEo J. FRACHTENBERG, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
(a) The Social Organization of the Quileute Indians of Washing- 

ton 

(b) Some Aspects of Alsea Mythology 
(c) Linguistic Problems in Oregon and Washington 

2. Martin A. MEYER, University of Caiifornia. 
Some Land Laws in Ancient Israel 

3. A. V. Kipper, Department of Archaeology, Andover. 
The Excavations at Pecos. 

4. SAXTON T. Pore, University of California. 

The Archery of Ishi (Illustrated). 
HEcToR ALLIoT, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 


Some Prehistoric Uses of Asphaltum in Southern California. (By 


Title.) 


Afternoon Session, Friday, December 1, 2 p. m., at the Art Institute, Cali- 
fornia and Mason Streets, San Francisco. 

6. L. L. Loup, University of California. 
Archaeology of the Wiyot Territory (Illustrated). 

7. HENRY RusHTON FarrcLouGH, Stanford University. 
Some Greek Vases at Stanford (Illustrated). 

8. OLIVER M. WasHBuURN, University of California. 
New Light on the East Pediment of the Parthenon from a Vase in 

the Hearst Collections (Illustrated). 
9. GEORGE HEmpPL, Stanford University. 
The State of Civilization in Earliest Indo-European Times. 
39 
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Morning Session, Saturday, December 2, 10 a. m., at the Museum, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
10. RICHARD THURNWALD, Kénigliches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin. 


Psychological Research in New Guinea. 


11. F. J. TEGGART, University of California. 1 
History and Anthropology. 
12. W. D. WALLIs, Junior College, Fresno. 
Psychological and Statistical Interpretations of Culture. 
13. LEONARD OUTHWAITE, University of California. 
The Educational Value of Anthropology. 
Afternoon Session, Saturday, December 2, 2 p. m., at the Museum, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
14. T. T. WATERMAN, University of California. 
Time Reckoning of the Indians north of Mexico. 
15. J. ALDEN Mason, University of California. 
The Primitive Religions of Mexico. 
16. EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD, University of Californic. 
Customs and Kinship terms. 
17. A. L. KRoEBER, University of California. e 
Religious Diffusion in California. 
18. JouN P. HARRINGTON, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Notes on Esselen. 
Dr. J. WALTER FEWKEs of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
returned from the Southwest, having spent four months in field work 
in New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado. During June he made a recon- 
naissance of sites of ruins near and remote from Gallup, New Mexico, 
and visited several undescribed prehistoric buildings near Navaho 
church, and the upper tributaries of the Chelly canyon; the former he 
ascribes to clans which later went to Zuii. 
He also made plans and photographs of the round pueblo called 
Fire House, situated fifteen miles east of Keam’s Canyon, claimed by the 
Fire people of Walpi as one of the buildings constructed by their ancestors 
in their prehistoric migration from near Jemez, New Mexico, to the 
Hopi country. 
He visited two large pueblos, one of which has walls standing approxi- « 
mately forty feet high, near Crown Point, in the same state. These 
hitherto undescribed pueblos are related to the magnificant ruins of the 
Chaco canyon and are no mean representative of these well-preserved 
structures. A fairly good collection of artifacts was made in the ruins 
above mentioned. 
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In October Doctor Fewkes made a hurried trip to the Uinta reserva- 
tion in Utah, and found in Hill canyon, which had never previously been 
visited by archeologists, a number of undescribed buildings situated on 
top of lofty promontories overlooking the canyon. In some instances 
these buildings had been built on pinnacles of rock shaped like the so- 
called Snake Rock at Walpi, but of much larger size. Not only are the 
sites on which they are constructed characteristic but also their archi- 
tecture is unlike that of ruins found elsewhere. He designates these 
ruins, ‘‘ Mushroom Rock ruins.”’ 

Over three months was spent in intensive archeological work in the 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, at the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Dr. Fewkes excavated and repaired one of the community houses 


of the Mummy Lake group, and brought to light a three-storied pueblo, 


113 feet long-by 100 feet wide, of rectangular form. He found it to 
contain four kivas, and not far from fifty rooms; one of the kivas, which 
is centrally placed, measures 32 feet in diameter. Thisis the first open- 
air community dwelling ever excavated in the Park and presents new 
data for theoretical discussions of the origin, age, and fate of the cliff- 
dwellers. 

A large collection of artifacts obtained in this work has been de- 
posited in the United States National Museum 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL FIELD WorK in the American Museum of Natural 
History for the year 1916 consisted chiefly in ethnological and archeo- 
logical investigations in southwestern United States and archeological 
studies in Porto Rico and Venezuela. 

Professor A. L. Kroeber of the University of California made a second 
trip to Zufii giving special attention to social organization and town 
government. Mr. Leslie Spier made an archeological survey of the 
Zufii Indian Reservation. A large number of sites were examined, 
sections of refuse heaps made, and data secured for the chronological 
classification of the sites. 

Mr. N. C. Nelson spent most of the season in a general survey of the 
region between the Rio Grande and the Chaco. In addition, some 
stratigraphic data were secured from Pueblo Bonito, and the south- 
western limit of glazed pottery distribution determined. Assisted by 
Mr. Earl H. Morris of the University of Colorado, Mr. Nelson began 
systematic excavations of the so-called Aztec Ruin near the town of the 


same name. The concessions for the excavation were secured from its 


owner, Mr. H. D. Abrams. It is the intention to carry this work to 
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completion, and to strengthen and restore the walls where necessary so 
that the ruin may be left in a more or less permanent condition. Early 
in the year Mr. Morris was engaged in a survey of certain ruins in the 
San Juan drainage, the work being supported jointly by the American 
Museum of Natural History and the University of Colorado. 

Dr. P. E. Goddard visited the White Mountain Apache, giving 
particular attention to problems in social organization. Dr. Robert H. 
Lowie continued his work among the Hopi, on social organization and 
relationship terms. 

Early in the year Dr. Herbert J. Spinden went to Venezuela making 
extensive trips inland and collecting archeological specimens and data 
for the formulation of a tentative chronological classification of archee 
logical remains in that region. Later, he went to Porto Rico to take 
charge of the archeological work conducted by the New York Academy 


f Sciences. Here he gave special attention to pottery and shell-heaps. 
The shell-heap work resulted in tentative stratigraphic conclusions which, 
in conjunction with the observations upon pottery, give us an outline 
of cultural chronology for that island. 

Miss Frances Del Mar spent the greater part of the year in New 
Zealand making studies in material culture and securing sketches and 
other data for the construction of a large habitat group in the New Zea- 
land section of the American Museum. Mr. Howard McCormick visited 
the Indians of southwestern United States on a similar mission and in 
addition secured an interesting series of motion pictures dealing with 
ethnological subjects. 

Dr. Clark Wissler spent part of the summer with Mr. James R. Murie 


in an investigation of Pawnee ritualism. 


PROFESSOR STARR of the University of Chicago will sail from Seattle 
on January 5 for the Orient. He hopes to revisit the island of Yezo to 
study certain features of Ainu culture. In Japan he will investigate the 
religious and ceremonial aspects of culture. Three months will be spent 
in Korea, continuing the work on his Handbook of Korean Ethnography. 
In the autumn the expedition will turn southward to Siam and Cambodia, 
where the remainder o! the time will be spent in studying and comparing 
northern and southern Buddhism, and in visiting and photographing 


famous ruins of temples. Prof. Starr plans to be absent a full year. 


At the invitation of Dr. Sellards, State Geologist of Florida, a con- 


ference of geologists and anthropologists was held at Vero, Florida 


from October 23 to 30, the object of the meeting being to examine the 
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locality near that place from which fossil human remains have been 
obtained. Those present at the conference were Dr. George Grant 
MacCurdy, Yale University; Dr. A. Hrdlitka, U. S. National Museum; 
Dr. T. W. Vaughan, U. S. Geological Survey; Dr. O. P. Hay, Carnegie 
Institution; Dr. R. T. Chamberlin, University of Chicago; E. H. Seilards 
and H. Gunter, Florida Geological Survey; and I. M. Weills and Frank 
Ayers, of Vero. The reports of the conferees have appeared as a sym- 


posium in the Journal of Geology for December, 1916. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION at the meeting of the National Academy 
in Boston on November 13, included the following anthropological 
exhibits: A. M. Tozzer, Race mixture in Hawaii; Charles Peabody, 
Prehistoric specimens from caves in France and Palestine; E. A. Hooton, 
Casts and reconstructions of ancient man; S. J. Guernsey, Cave explora- 


tion in northeastern Arizona; Oric Bates, Prehistoric Libyan remains. 


Dr. JoHN R. SWANTON of the Bureau of American Ethnology visited 
Chicago early in September to examine manuscripts in the Ayer collec- 
tion of Americana at the Newberry Library. Some material of great 
interest for the study of the tribes of the southeast came to light, in- 
cluding the only known vocabulary of the Akokisa Indians and an 


entirely new Karankawa vocabulary. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA resumed its 
regular meetings for its fourth year, with Dr. W. Max Miiller as presi- 
dent and Mr. E. P. Wilkins as secretary. The Society now has a mem- 
bership of twenty. The first paper of the year was presented on Novem- 


ber 18, by Dr. Miiller, on The Humorous Experiences of an Africanist. 


Mr. ALANSON B. SKINNER is engaged in archeological work in eastern 
Costa Rica for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
Mr. Skinner’s special mission is the investigation of the deep tombs in 
the region of Las Mercedes. He will later make an archeological recon- 


naissance in the Talamanca country near the frontier of Panama. 


Mr. M. RAyMonp HARRINGTON has for some time been at work for 
the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, in the excava- 
tion of ancient burial places near Ozan, Hempstead County, Arkansas. 
Many new and remarkable objects have been discovered, and a notable 
collection of pottery vessels has been obtained. 

PROFESSOR MARSHALL H. SAVILLE was engaged during the last 
summer in completing the archeological field work on the Pacific coast 


of Ecuador for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
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The expedition carried on excavations along the banks of the Rio Mataje 
just over the border from Colombia. 


Mr. SAMUEL J. Loturop has been appointed Director of the Peabody 
Museum Central American Expedition for the coming year. On the 
return of Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop from an archeological trip to Porto 
Rico they will leave for Guatemala and Honduras. 


Mr. Wrii1aM H. Homes of the U. S. National Museum visited in 
October the Detroit Art Museum, at the request of Mr. Charles Moore, 
Director, and spent a week classifying, arranging, and labeling the col- 
lections in ethnology and archeology. 


Mr. THEODOOR DE Booy of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, has commenced an archeological survey of the Danish 


West Indies. He is at present exploring ancient village sites on the 
Island of St. Thomas. 


Mr. S. J. GUERNSEY continued his explorations for the Peabody 
Museum in northeastern Arizona during the summer. He explored 
caves and cliff-dwellings in the Chin Lee Valley and in Marsh Pass. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON of the Bureau of American Ethnology has 
returned to Washington from successful field work among the Fox 
Indians of Tama and some of the Algonkian tribes in Oklahoma. 


A BRONZE BusT of the late Professor Putnam has been presented to 
the Peabody Museum by Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


Dr. A. M. TozzEr spent the summer in the Hawaiian Islands where 
he measured three hundred Hawaiians and mixed Hawaiians. 


Dr. ALES HrpiicKa of the U. S. National Museum attended the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, Oct. 18-20. 
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